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The “Battle of Britain,” won against great odds in World War II, is 
being refought today in a grim struggle to restore Great Britain's eco- 
nomic life and to enable the nation to go on playing her role in history. 
The British Government, in a White Paper giving a stark picture of the 
nation’s desperate financial and economic situation, promises Britons 
only “toil, sweat and tears” for their wartime “blood, sweat and tears.” 

The White Paper told Britons they must dig more coal, increase in- 
dividual production in mines and factories, strictly control imports, 
expand their industrial plant and export more than ever. They are 
warned that they must tighten their belts several more notches and con- 
tinue to live on sparse and monotonous rations. More women must be 
gotten back into the factories, and workers must be brought in from 
Europe. And Britons must do without many things for a long time. 

An official summary, to be found on page 43, gives the harsh facts 
of this “critical moment” in British history and asserts that, “unless we 
concentrate on these really important things, we may never restore the 
foundations of our national life . . . . the central fact of 1947 is that we 
have not enough resources to do all that we want to do and barely 
enough to do all that we must do.” 

To win the economic battle Britain must increase production so that 
exports in 1947 will climb to 40 per cent higher than before the war. 
On page 7 we give an analysis of that vitally important situation. 
The man leading the fight for bigger production and more exports is Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, who thrives on tough 
jobs. He posed in London for the portrait ‘n natural colors that annears 
on our cover. You'll find a revealing personality sketch of him on page 37. 

* + ~ 

A treaty with Germany remains one of the major jobs to be per- 
formed by the victorious Allies before peace and normal times can be 
restored to the world. What are the chances that a peace treaty will be 
written by the Big Four Foreign Ministers when thev gather at Moscow 
to discuss Germany's future? If one is written. what will it be like? 
On page 10 we give you an objective picture of the situation as it ap- 
pears today, and cite some of the outstanding barriers in the way of 
writing and signing any treaty at Moscow. 

* + & 

American industries, particularly those that had important properties 
in Europe before the war, are vitally interested in plans of the U. S. 
Army for Germany’s industrial future. The new decartelization law in 
the U.S. zone is aimed at German trusts, but some American-owned 
plants there are big enough to be affected by the general terms of the 
law. What will decartelization mean to them and their products? On 
page 20 you get a comprehensive study of the Army’s plans for Ger- 
man business. 
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NOTHER outstanding Federal development, pioneered to fill a 
diversity of needs in the electronic and electrical industries, is the 

miniature Selenium Rectifier, orders for which reach into the 
millions. It sets a new standard of performance in all types of home 
radios, intercommunication systems, sun lamps, voice recorders. 
electric razors and the like—replacing the conventional rectifier tube. 
It eliminates warm-up, provides smoother operation, and lasts for 
the life of the instrument in which it is installed. 


Wherever direct current is needed from an A. C. source, there’s a 
Federal Selenium Rectifier to do the job. They safeguard industrial 
installations against costly corrosion, charge batteries and operate 
vital aircraft mechanisms. Federal Selenium Rectifiers were developed 
through I T & T research and first introduced in this country by the 
I T & T Manufacturing Subsidiary in the United States—Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, N. J. 


Such new products prove again the leadership of the I T & T and 
associated companies in producing ever-finer equipment for 
industry ... as well as for communications, television and radio. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Made by 
FEDERAL 
associate of 





















IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 


additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
I T&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
I T & T research and development 
activities have been responsible 
for an outstanding record of con- 
tributions in the field of com- 
munications as well as electronics. 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele- 
phone operating enterprises, 


EXPORT 
‘I T & T maintains an export de- 
partment which supplies its cus- 
tomers their complete requirements 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of March 4, 1947 
Volume 2, No. 9 


A new emphasis on Russia's need for manufactured goods, a blunt bid for aid 
to heal war damage, is showing up in advance of the Moscow talks about Germany. 
In this sort of a maneuver: 

Russia repeats her reparations bill against Germany. It's $10,000,000,000. 

Russian speakers accuse U.S.-Britain of heavy looting in Western Germany. 

Russian diplomats try to justify reparations from Germany's current output. 

Then, there are the positions of the other negotiators: 

U.S. clings to the idea, first, of making Germany earn her own keep. 

Britain, poorer at home, is worried about the pump priming Germany needs. 

France wants finished goods out of Germany but on her own terms. 

As matters stand, Russia asks reparations from current output as her price 
for economic unity in Germany. She especially wants a voice in running the Ruhr. 
She isn't to get either soon. But a new idea, a compromise by which Russia sup- 
plies raw materials for manufacturing, may give her some of the goods she wants. 
Not that a deal is set, but Russia's pressing needs improve the chances. You get 
an analysis of the outlook for the Moscow Conference in a dispatch on page 10. 


Economic illness in Britain persists, does not seem to be responding to the 
Labor Government's prescriptions. A crisis means more of the same medicine. 

More production is called for from industry. 

More exports, a third more than last year, is the Government goal. 

More austerity, a less harsh word for poverty, is to be the lot of Britons. 

This is the important meaning of the Government's latest White Paper. What 
the White Paper does not say to British workers is almost as important. 

Imported labor will not be numerous enough to irritate British workers. 

Man-power controls are not to be invoked. Workers, desperately needed at 
the job, still are free to quit if they don't like their lot. 

Britain's workingmen are tired and restless. Additional controls, more com- 
pulsion for workers will be avoided; will be resorted to only if all else fails. 








The bitter cold of Europe's winter is putting a sharp edge on the problem 
of war refugees, a million miserable people living on international charity. 

What's to become of them is a question pressing for an answer. 

Help from UNRRA is running out; cannot be counted on beyond mid-1947. 

Help from IRO, the International Refugee Organization, is not in sight yet. 

Trouble is that governments are not as quick to pledge support and funds to 
IRO as the world thought they would be. The budget will be subscribed, but time 
is all important. 





(over) 
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Refugees must be fed, must be found homes. But IRO can't hope to go into 
business until U.S. Congress says yes. Almost half its money must come from 
the U.S. Everybody is watching Washington. 

Cash will be hard to get from other countries if the U.S. holds back. 

Resettlement will be difficult if the U.S. excludes refugees. 

Chances are that Congress will act, will give IRO what it wants. The fact 
is, the U.S. can't escape paying the biggest bill for refugee care. More than 
half Europe's displaced persons live in U.S. zones. Either Washington will pay 
the bill through a world agency or pay it through occupation costs. 

It's another lesson for the U.S. in what it means to be the biggest power, 
to be the rich neighbor who finds unwanted bundles of troubles on the doorstep. 








Britain's pledge to quit India in 1948 affects all of Southeast Asia. 

Burma is set to demand a time limit on Britain's control. 

Ceylon is to insist on a more rapid advance to self-government. 

Malayan States are impressed by the power shown by strikers in Singapore. 

It all adds up to the fact that an old-time system of colonial imperialism 
not only is doomed but is dying rapidly. Britain is in the headlines, but every 
move she makes toward liquidation of her possessions is felt in the neighboring 
territories once bound so closely to France and the Netherlands. It's a fair 
prospect, too, that the idea of the retreat of the white man is gaining currently 
in Africa, despite the flattery of a royal visit, despite the obvious difficulty 
of organizing millions still illiterate. 











As for conditions elsewhere in Southeast Asia..... 

Dutch East Indies are showing few signs of ability to get going again. 
Truce in fighting is not being followed up speedily. It's a 50-50 chance whether 
the political deal with native nationalists can be made to operate as the Dutch 
intended it to operate, with Dutch investments yielding a regular profit. 

French Indochina is still kicking up trouble, with her future uncertain. In 
the long run, the drain in money and man power is likely to force the French to 
reduce their troops, to offer better terms to the native opposition. 








In the specific problem existing in India..... 

Britain's new timetable gives Gandhi and Nehru their big chance. 

Opportunity to do business with Jinnah's Moslems is now at hand. 

Next six months should show whether a working partnership is feasible. 

It largely depends on Jinnah. It depends on whether Jinnah feels the need 
to act before he has to.face the Hindus, with Britain absent, or whether he 
thinks he can trade for additional concessions. If he waits longer, a civil war 


is more than ever probable, a civil war among 400,000,000 people that would make 
disorder in Palestine seem to be a minor skirmish. 














In the Western Hemisphere, as things are going in Argentina..... 

Wheat growers, are being asked to join a world agreement for marketing. 

High prices demanded for linseed oil threaten to boomerang on producers. 

New markets for U.S. railroad equipment are an increasing prospect. 

In his dominant role of managing Argentina, of planning her future economy, 
President Peron finds time to direct raids against Communists, to display him- 
self in the role of a friend of the U.S., fighting alien influences from abroad. 
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British television broadcasts, resumed 
last June for the first time since the war 
ended, now reach 25,000 sets in the 
United Kingdom. That is about twice as 
many receivers as are in operation in the 
U.S. By November 1946, monthly output 
of television sets had reached 1,725. 
Reception of television broadcasts is 
reported to be excellent as far as 70 
miles from London. Color television is 
planned for the future. 


o 0 0 


New types of prefabricated houses are 
being built in Russia. Everything but 
doors and window frames are made of 
concrete and gypsum. The gypsum used 
is a combination of sawdust and plaster 
of Paris. It is reported to be waterproof, 
resistant to heat and cold and light to 
handle. The houses are to be heated trom 
a central kitchen range. They consist of 
three rooms and a kitchen and take four 
days to set up. 


o 9o °O 


Swedish trade with Latin America now 
is running about three times as high as 
it did before the war. About 15 per cent 
of all Sweden's trade, the equivalent of 
about $98,000,000 a year, is devoted 
to Latin America. Argentina and Brazil 
take 60 per cent of shipments to the 
area. Other good customers are Mexico, 
Cuba and Chile. Wood pulp and paper 
products account for more than half the 
sales. 

© 0° Oo 


South Africa is out to become self- 
sufficient in steel. Production, which in 
1939 amounted to 314,000 tons, is to be 
stepped up to 1,000,000 tons a year. The 
Government is putting about $60,000,000 
into the expansion program, and plans 
to build a new plant with a 240,000-ton 
capacity. Within the next few years, a 
new industrial city will be built in con- 
nection with the steel plant. It will 
accommodate 250,000 persons and cost 
$120,000,000. 
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Norway's merchant fleet last year re- 
duced that country’s trade deficit by 
more than two thirds. Earnings from 
shipping, amounting to $110,000,000, 
cut the unfavorable balance of trade 
down to about $50,000,000. When the 
$380,000,000 worth of ships now build- 
ing for Norway in other countries are 
delivered, shipping earnings are to climb 
much higher. Most of the cost of the 
new ships is being met by insurance 
collected on vessels lost during the war. 
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Russia is buying Malayan rubber. The 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Singa- 
pore will sell up to 10,000 pounds a 
month to the Soviet Union. The Russians 
are paying for the rubber in pounds 
sterling and dollars. Soviet trade agents 
also are trving to buy copra and oils 
from Malaya. 


o 0 90 


New German ball bearings are being 
made with a ceramic core and a thin 
metal cover. A_ porcelain factory in 
Thuringia, which has begun production 
of the new bearings, claims they have 
a wearing quality almost equal to that 
of steel bearings. 


o 0o 90 


Exclusive prospecting rights in British 
Guiana soon may be given to an American 
mining company. A surveying mission is 
ready to start searching the undeveloped 
portions of the British colony. Gold and 
other minerals, including uranium, are 
to be sought. 
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China is to build four powerful short- 
wave’ broadcasting stations within the 


next three years. Programs will be 
beamed from Shanghai, Chungking, 


Canton and Changchun to Europe, the 
U.S. and Australia. 
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France now has one Government-con- 
trolled broadcasting system like Britain’s 
BBC. One cause for the change was the 
influence of the American Armed Forces 
Network, which operated during the war. 
Frenchmen liked the American programs 
so much better than the offerings of their 
own stations that the Government decided 
to take over and improve existing stations. 


o 0 9°90 


Securities of former enemy countries 
may be traded in the U.S. Signing of 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Romania has freed the bonds 
of those countries from a wartime ban. 
Some $120,000,000 worth of securities 
are affected, exclusive of Italian issues. 

°° Oo 
Britain will buy $25,000,000 worth of 


timber from Canada in 1947. The forests 
of British Columbia will supply the wood. 


o 0 0 


Japanese silk exports since the end of 
the war have totaled 88,627 bales. Most 
of the silk has been shipped to the U.S. 
for sale by the U.S. Commercial Com- 
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One The exclusive use of non-cor- 





rosive mercury switches. They have 
proven time and again that no other 
type of contact compares so favor- 
ably from the standpoint of trouble- 
free service or long years of contin- 
uous operation — without showing 


evidences of a breakdown. 


Orr 

Sue The simple, accurate and 
positive means of making necessary 
operating adjustments. No loss of 


time or annoying guesswork. 


Engineers readily concede the value 
of these qualifications, due to the 
relative functional responsibilities 


involved in automatic controls. 


Complete catalog sent upon request 


For Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration and 
Various Industrial Applications 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4201 BELMONT AVENUE « CHICAGO, ILL 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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It is surprising how often there comes to 
me new evidence of the importance of 
knowing all the facts about materials, as 
well as the service requirements of a 
product, before drawing specifications. 


A recent example is a 400-ampere 
switch, one of many switches and other 
apparatus made by the Barkelew Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Now you migh¢ say that a switch is a 
simple device. It certainly appears so. 
Since it must carry electricity, the obvi- 
ous conclusion would be that it should 
be made of copper, plus a plastic in- 
sulator for the handle. But there are six 
main types of copper, available in various 
finishes, shapes and tempers, and there 
are copper alloys as well. 
Copper is not just copper, 
any more than brass is 


sion-resistance of copper. Its strength assures 
permanence of pressure at this important 
point and hence protects against the de- 
velopment of looseness and poor contact. 


4. Washers were stamped out of brass strip 
for use between the nuts and panel. These 
carry no current, and brass has the advan- 
tage of adequate strength, corrosion-resist- 
ance, and easy stamping. 


5. Nuts were made of Free-Cutting Brass 
rod, which is threaded and cut at top spee 
and accuracy. 


6. Finally, for nuts which carry some current 
but which present no machining problems, 
cast Electrolytic Copper was specified. 


In these days when industry needs to 
produce the very best possible products, 
questioning the obvious may well be a 


lp good way to initiate im- 


provements. When I think 





just brass. Variations are 
produced by changes in 
composition and by spe- 
cial control of mill proc- 
essing. 





In the case of this ‘‘sim- 
ple” switch, six different 
Revere Metals were selected, each for a 
specific purpose, either for assuring the 
satisfaction of the buyer and user, or for 
facilitating fabrication. 


1. For the current-carrying switch blades, 
Electrolytic Copper is used, 99.9% pure, be- 
cause this has the highest electrical conduc- 
tivity of any commercially available metal. 


2. For quick, economical, trouble-free ma- 
chining, Free-Cutting Copper was used for 
the base blocks. Thus the slots and tapped 
holes in them are sharp, clean, accurate, and 
are produced quickly, with a minimum of 
rejects. This special copper is rated in excess 
of 70% of the machinability of free-cutting 
brass, depending on the type of operation. 


3. For washers at the joints, Herculoy was 
selected. This is a copper-silicon alloy which 
has the strength of mild steel plus the corro- 
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about this I am gratified 
by the remarkable results 
that have been achieved 
when Revere has been 
asked to collaborate with 
manufacturers and has 
been permitted to place its 
skill and knowledge and 
experience at their serv- 
ice. But I am also surprised that more 
customers do not take advantage of all 
we can do. 


After all, any producer of mill products 
necessarily knows a great deal about them. 
This is true in every industry — metals, 
rubber, plastics, glass and so on. I wonder 
how many manufacturers realize how sin- 
cere is the desire of the mills to do more 
than merely take orders and make ship- 
ments, and how capable they are of mak- 
ing genuine contributions to progress. 


No matter what you make, what mate- 
rials you use, perhaps it would pay you to 
question what seems obvious, and with 
the help of your materials producer make 
a thorough study of the possibilities of 
betterment. 


ie EO, ere ae 


eee. 
President 

REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





pany, a Government agency that turns 
the proceeds over to the Army to help de- 
fray occupation costs. So far, 84,475 bales 
have been received in the U.S. About 
26,735 bales have been sold for $26,730,- 
000. Because raw silk prices have fallen 
from about $6 a pound to $4.65, the 57,- 
740 bales still to be sold will bring a 
lower return. 


oo 9 


The Zeiss Works at Jena in the Russian 
zone of Germany again are producing 
high-grade optical products. Eye-glasses, 
photographic lenses and precision measur- 
ing instruments are being turned out. 
Some 4,000 workers are employed at 
present. About 2,000 more are to be taken 
on soon. 


o 0 9 


Radio Frankfurt in the U.S. zone of 
Germany is using commercials to adver- 
tise products of the State of Hesse that are 
available for export to other European 
countries. The advertisements are read 
every two weeks, 


o 0 90 


Canadian seed grains are being shipped 
to France to replace plantings destroyed 
by this winter's severe frost. Without re- 
sowing, France would be short 1,300,000 
tons. Canada is shipping 100,000 tons of 
seed grains now. Other cereals and farm 
machinery will follow. The U.S. plans to 
send France seed wheat. 


co (98 


Russia plans to build high-speed luxury 
liners. Passenger vessels of from 35.000 
to 50,000 tons, capable of carrying more 
than 4,500 passengers each, are being 
designed. The ships will be built to 
travel at more than 27 knots. 


o 0 90 


Switzerland’s communications with 
other countries are being increased. A 
special air-cargo service has been set up 
between Britain and Switzerland. Two 
round-trip flights a week are made be- 
tween London and Ziirich and Basel. A 
weekly cargo service also is being flown 
between Washington and Geneva. Air 
service between Romania and Switzer- 
land is to be provided by a joint Russian- 
Romanian air line. Air traffic between 
Berlin and Switzerland has been restored, 
and there now is telephone communica- 
tion between Sweden and Switzerland. 


o 0.90 


Austria is considering building a mer- 
chant marine. Like land-locked Switzer- 
land, Austria would depend on_ free 
ports. With a separate shipyard at the 
free port of Trieste, Austria would gain 
a voice in deciding international freight 
questions. Vessels of from 800 to 1,000 
tons, to be used chiefly in the Mediter- 
ranean, are contemplated. 
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BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC BUDGET SETS 
AMBITIOUS TARGETS FOR INDUSTRY 


Labor Government's 1947 program 
acknowledges many difficulties, but 
leaves some questions unanswered 


Reported from 
LONDON 


The arithmetic by which the 
British people are to live throughout the 
remainder of 1947 has now been figured 
out by the Labor Government. 

Britain's planned economy, 
weather permitting, is to export one-third 
more goods than last year, mine enough 
more coal to reach a target of 200,000,- 
000 tons, and do this with a labor force 
which by the end of 1947 is to be only 
100,000 larger than in 1946. But since 
even these efforts will not be enough to 
pay for higher imports and obligations 
overseas, the U.S. and Canadian loans 
will be drawn on for $1,400,000,000, or 
beyond the halfway mark. 

It is either this, says the British 
Government, or national disaster. 

Britons knew, as Prime Minister Attlee 
confronted the House of Commons with 
this arithmetic, that it meant more rather 
than less austerity. (See page 43.) After 
seven years of belt tightening, Britons are 
asked to pull their belts in another notch. 
They are to work harder, play less and 
consume as little as possible. 

Leaders of trade unions applauded the 
call for more production, but worried over 
Attlee’s hints about incentive payments to 
speed up output. Economists, looking at 
an industry still paralyzed by blizzards 
and lack of power, wondered whether the 
Attlee goals were high enough or the 
means drastic enough. 

@ The arithmetic put before the British 
people by the Government as the eco- 
nomic budget for 1947 involves overseas 
trade, coal production and man power. 

Purchases abroad are to total around 
$6,500,000,000. This includes payment 
for imports, overseas expenditures for the 
armed forces, relief and other obligations 
outside of Britain. It allows for an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in imports over 
1946, to within 85 per cent of prewar 


levels, primarily to bring in more raw 
materials with which to manufacture 
more exports. 

Payment of this $6,500,000,000 bill 
has to be met by the sale of goods and 
services to other nations, as far as 
possible. But these, the Government 
estimates, will amount to only $5,100,- 
000,000. That leaves a deficit of $1,400,- 
000,000, to be made up by drawing on 
the $5,000,000,000 credit set up by the 
U.S. and Canada last year. On this basis, 
a little less than half the dollar loans will 
remain available for use in 1948 and 
thereafter. 

Inside Britain, meanwhile, something 
has to be done about coal and man power. 
Without more of both, the export and 
import goals cannot be reached. 

Coal production, accordingly, is to top 
200,000,000 tons this year, as compared 
with 189,300,000 last year, and 238,- 
000,000 before the war. Presumably the 
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PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 
In his ledger, cheerless reading 


Labor Government figures that this coal 
will keep industry in full production, 
once the present paralysis disappears, 
and at the same time will permit accum- 
ulation of coal reserves sufficient to pre- 
vert industrial collapse next winter. 

More man power, and redistribution of 
workers now on the job, are admitted to 
be indispensable. The Government ex- 
pects to recruit 100,000 more workers 
from among displaced persons in Ger- 
many, or already in England, and from 
the ranks of British women who worked 
in factories during the war but since have 
turned away from industry. An additional 
400,000 workers will be released from the 
armed forces by March 1948. Incentive 
payments are also hinted at as a way to 
attract labor to essential jobs and to en- 
courage higher output per man. 

@ Questions about the Attlee Govern- 
ment's arithmetic, however, are suggested 
by an analysis of the figures. 

Total exports of $4,800,000,000, or one 
third above 1946 on the same price basis, 
call for average sales of $400,000,000 a 
month. Rate of export by the end of 1947 
is to reach 140 per cent of prewar, or 
$450,000,000 a month. But the peak 
month in 1946 was only $368,000,000. 

A bad beginning in the first quarter of 
1947 puts a heavier load on the remaining 
months. Industrial output was reduced by 
shortages of fuel and power in January, 
before the recent series of disastrous bliz- 
zards began. On February 10, production 
dropped to half, or lower. Recovery from 
this level will stretch on into spring, as 
shortages of components hamper output. 

Consequently, if exports for the first 
quarter of 1947 average 75 per cent of 
1946, an estimate London observers con- 
sider generous, then shipments in the re- 
maining nine months will have to average 
$460,000,000 a month to make up the 
difference. This would mean a rate of 
considerably more than 140 per cent of 
the prewar level by the end of 1947. 

The Attlee assumption, apparently, is 
that the current setback to industry is less 
severe than observers outside the Govern- 
ment think it is. 

Full extent of Britain’s obligations 
overseas is not itemized in the Govern- 
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- HOW BRITAIN PAYS FOR WHAT SHE BUYS ABROAD 


lt cost Great Britain around $7,000,000,000 in 1946 to import 70 per cent as much as 
she did in 1938 and at the same time finance her military, relief and other commitments 
overseas. This is how she did it: 


By earning: 


From the sale of exporis. . . sc ce 0 8 © 6 


In payment for shipping services . . . «© «© +» «© « « 


In returns from overseas investments . . .« « >» e« 
In commissions and fees for insurance ... :; « -« 


By liquidating: 


British assets in the United States worth . . . . 


French ooyment.on @ Gent << 5 6. 6. 6 eo 


By borrowing: 


On the U.S. loan of $3,750,000,000 ..... . 
On the Canadian loan of $1,250,000,000 .. 
As a U. S. credit for lend-lease goods . . 
As a credit from Switzerland . .. . 
As a credit from Sweden ... . 


Through increased sterling holdings by other countries 


Total borrowing 


$3,648,000,000 
600,000,000 
440,000,000 
200,000,000 





- $4,888,000,000 


$ 260,000,000 
160,000,000 


$ 420,000,000 


$ 600,000,000 
540,000,000 
118,000,000 

60,000,000 
38,000,000 
556,000,000 


$1,912,000,000 





(Estimated by World Report on the basis of official data) 


ment’s White Paper. Expenditures for 
military and relief purposes abroad are 
set down as $1.200.000.000 for 1946, in 
contrast to other estimates which total 
$400,000,000 more. A drop in these ex- 
penditures of $500,000,000 in 1947, 
furthermore, seems to leave out of ac- 
count the Anglo-American plan _ for 
pumping a heavy stream of imports into 
Germany this year and next. 

British problems with sterling debts, 
and with “soft” currencies, are likewise 
concealed in generalizations. A settlement 
with her sterling creditors is called for 
by July 15, if Britain is to be in a posi- 
tion to make sterling convertible to dollars 
in accordance with provisions of the U. S. 
loan, As a creditor, on the other hand, 
Great Britain has accumulated $400,- 
000,000 worth of “soft” currencies from 
the sale of exports to France, Denmark, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. So long as 
these currencies are not convertible into 
dollars, Britain’s exports to this amount 
have been temporarily thrown away. 
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More exports to countries with dollars 
to spend, and fewer imports that cost 
Britain dollars, are hinted at in the Attlee 
statement. As things stand, 42 per cent of 
British imports are from the Western 
Hemisphere, which takes only 14 per cent 
of her exports. This means more dollars 
going out than are coming in. If this con- 
tinues, Attlee concludes, Britain will have 
to draw more than $1,400,000,000 of the 
U.S. and Canadian loans. Alternatives 
might include the cutting down on Brit- 
ish imports of motion pictures and tobac- 
co from the United States, which togeth- 
er accounted for 39 per cent of the 
$400,000,000 of the United States loan 
that was consumed last year. 


Itemization of some of Britain’s dollar . 


difficulties, not given in detail in the 
White Paper, is shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. Figures in the chart are from 
official data, but are given in more detail 
than in the Labor Government’s state- 
ment, and in some cases are more in- 
clusive. 


Copyright, 1947, by World Report 


@ Underlying hope at the bottom of 
Prime Minister Attlee’s arithmetic has to 
do with coal, He is counting on coal out- 
put of at least 200,000,000 tons this year. 
He estimates that an additional 40,000 
miners at work, by the end of 1947, may 
turn the trick. 

What is in doubt, however, is whether 
200,000,000 tons, even if it can be pro- 
duced by the end of 1947, will be enough. 
Industrial production in 1946 used up 
nearly that much, and failed to leave 
enough of a stockpile to get Britain 
through the winter. Now industry is asked 
to produce one third more for export than 
in 1946, and domestic output of essentials 
is to continue at close to 1946 levels. It is 
open to question whether this much in- 
crease in industrial output can _ be 
achieved with an increase in coal output 
of only 5 per cent. 

Test of Prime Minister Attlee’s arith- 
metic, in any case, cannot begin until 
Great Britain begins to recover from her 
present paralysis. 
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FUTURE RULE OF INDIA 
IS LEFT UNSETTLED 


Moslem and Hindu factions continue 
struggle for power despite British 
decision to pull out by middle of 1948 


Reported from LONDON 
and NEW DELHI 


India is to be freed of British rule 
without any certainty of her capacity for 
self-government. A British decision to 
withdraw by June 1948 settles a long 
fight for freedom by India. But it is a 
step dictated partly by British weakness 
and partly by the growing strength of the 
people of India. 

The uncertainties ahead are recog- 
nized. Britain is unable to say just how 
ard to whom her power will be dis- 
tributed. An optimistic idea held within 
the Labor Government of Britain is that 
necessity will make India ready to shoul- 
der her responsibilities. Many others be- 
lieve that an independent India eventual- 
ly can be built on a basis of unity, but 
are skeptical of rapid development. There 
is a chance that the future of India will 
become a problem of the U.N. There 
also is a chance of chaos and civil war 
among 400,000,000 persons. 

In simple terms, rivalry exists in India 
between Hindu and Moslem communi- 
ties. It is far more than a dispute between 
250,000,000 Hindus and 92,000,000 
Moslems. It is indeed a bitter communal 
struggle involving religion, personalities 
and political power. The Hindu ambition 
for majority rule, fed by Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, competes 
with the determination of the Moslems, 
under Mohammed A. Jinnah, for a sep- 
arate Moslem nation. 

«| The optimistic idea. The line of think- 
ing behind the decisions of the Labor 
Government in Britain runs like this: 
Now that the sincerity of Britain’s inten- 
tion to quit India has been established 
beyond question, the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation will begin to operate among 
Hindus and Moslems alike. As they face 
each other directly, with outside inter- 
ference withdrawing, they will appre- 
ciate their need of working together. Pre- 
cisely the type of solution they fix upon 
cannot be foretold. But a deal is assured 
because of the compelling psychology 


that bad government by Indians is better 
than good government by Britain. 

If this be wishful thinking, the Labor- 
ites argue, it nevertheless is morally and 
practically sound for Britain’s position 
before the world. The plain fact is that 
Britain has neither the money nor the 
military strength to hold India by force. 
The earlier Britain concedes political in- 
dependence, the Laborites suggest, the 
better her chances are of retaining com- 
mercial good will, if not definite economic 
advantages, in India. 

@ A critical analysis. Another viewpoint 
in Britain is partially expressed by the 
influential Times of London. This school 
of reasoning, by inference, equally con- 
cedes that Britain is too weak to enforce 
her will in India. However, it fails to 
see a fixed schedule for withdrawal as 
being an effective answer to India’s im- 
mediate crisis. That crisis arises, first, 
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CARETAKER VICEROY 
Lord Louis Mountbatten 
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from the inability of nine Hindu ap- 
pointees and five Moslem members to co- 
operate in an interim government of 
India, and second, from a dispute as to 
the methods of framing a future con- 
stitution. 

These critics suggest that Britain next 

may be forced, long before 1948, to 
take sides between the Congress Party 
of the Hindus and the Moslem League. 
They fear that a threat by Hindus and 
Moslems to paralyze the entire central 
Government in India can bring such a 
result. The Times takes the long-range 
view that an interim government capable 
of functioning must be preserved, for it, 
rather than any constituent assembly, 
should acquire full authority. A time 
limit on Britain’s presence is regarded by 
these critics as an encouragement to 
quarreling over shares of power up until 
the distribution is made. 
@ Britain’s last cards. Britain has only a 
few more cards to play. Her plans leave 
it an open question whether she will 
hand over power to India as a whole, 
to the 11 provinces or groups of prov- 
inces, or even, in the official language, 
“in such other way as may seem most rea- 
sonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people.” She also is postponing 
the liquidation of her treaty relations 
with the princely maharajahs, who con- 
trol a fourth of India’s population. 

Those reservations could be bargain- 
ing points to influence Hindus, who want 
a united India, or Moslems, who want 
it partitioned, but they mean less in the 
light of the steady reduction of British 
officials in India and the reorganization 
of the Indian Army in the hands of 
Indians. 

The Congress Party, made up largely 
of Hindus, is clearly the strongest political 
organization in India. It has been able, 
too, to get along with the militant Sikhs. 
In any sort of showdown with the Mos- 
lems, a strong edge would belong to the 
Hindus despite the traditional fighting 
qualities of the Moslems. 

For the coming 15 months, Britain 
is substituting Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
a cousin of King George V, as Viceroy 
for Lord Wavell, who grew weary and 
dissatisfied with events. Admiral Mount- 
batten had the foresight to make friends 
with Nehru when Nehru visited Allied 
headquarters at Singapore at the end of 
World War II. Otherwise, the wartime 
strategist and leader of Britain’s Com- 
mandos is untried as a statesman. As 
Viceroy, Lord Louis will exercise few of 
the prerogatives of a deputy of the King. 
He is to be more of a chairman of the 
board, disposing of extremely valuable 
real estate on the best terms he can get. 
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TREATY FOR GERMANY 
UNLIKELY AT MOSCOW 


Foreign Ministers first must dispose 
of Allied disputes over reparations 


and current occupation policies 


A peace treaty for Germany is 
not to be expected from the Big Four 
Conference in Moscow. At most, the 
Foreign Ministers will decide whether 
Germany is to move toward unification 
or toward long-term partition among the 
Allies. And they may not even accom- 
plish that. 

Allied diplomats insist the Big 
Four must reach agreement on the Ger- 
many of today before they can decide 
on the Germany of tomorrow. Disputes 
that have divided the Allies in their 
occupation policies for 21 months are 
to dominate the Moscow meeting. 

U.S. and British demands that Ger- 
many immediately be made an economic 
unit are to be opposed by Russia and 
France. Russia is to insist first on accept- 
ance of her $10,000,000,000 reparations 
bill against the Germans. France wants 
prior agreement on a weak central gov- 
ernment that will leave Germany a loose 
confederation of states. 

Other stumbling blocks are the three 
difficult “Ds” of occupation, denazifica- 
tion, demilitarization and democratiza- 
tion of the German people. 

The Allied Control Council in Berlin, 

which has debated these issues for more 
than a year and a half, has just an- 
nounced its inability to find a solution. 
Until the differences are reconciled, little 
progress can be expected in writing a 
peace treaty for Germany. 
@ Economic unification of Germany is 
the primary objective to be sought in 
Moscow by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. Four pressing reasons make 
this the No. 1 problem for the U.S. on 
the Moscow agenda. 

East-West conflicts that could en- 
gender another war will be inevitable, 
the U.S. believes, if Germany remains 
divided. Further delay in achieving eco- 
nomic unity could head the Reich toward 
permanent partition and could divide 
Europe into two blocs, each competing 
for the support of the German people. 
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A Nazi revival, under a new name, 
might develop in this situation. German 
nationalists already are capitalizing on 
Allied disunity and popular resentment 
against division of the country. Nazi 
thinking, still widespread, feeds on eco- 
nomic stagnation and discontent over 
food shortages. 

Industrial recovery is being thwarted 
by inter-zonal barriers, which prevent the 
flow of raw materials to their normal fab- 
ricators and the movement of finished 
products to their usual markets. Food, 
labor and capital also are sealed within 
zones. Production in the U.S. zone 
slumped in December from 44 to 39 per 
cent of the 1936 level. 

Subsidies from the U.S. and Britain 
are required to feed Western Germany 
and to supply it with raw materials. 
Imports of their newly merged zones will 
cost the two Western Allies more than 
$600,000,000 this year, in addition to out- 
lays of about $1,000,000,000 to support 
their occupation troops. 

The U.S. and Britain heretofore have 
pressed for the economic unity of all of 
Germany on the assumption that it would 
lighten their financial burden. Surplus 
food and raw materials from the Russian 
zone were expected to aid in reviving the 
industries of Western Germany. This is 
still considered true, but to a lesser ex- 
tent: Russia's collection of reparations 
has reduced the export surplus of Eastern 
Germany. 

Such financial advantages as still can 
be derived from unification are minor, 
the U. S. believes, compared to the added 
expenditures the Western powers will 
have to make if they agree to Russia’s 
demands for reparations out ef current 
production. Russian agreement to eco- 
nomic unity is unlikely unless her repara- 
tions claims are accepted, at least in part. 
q/ Reparations, as a result, are to become 
the key to the success or failure of the 
Moscow Conference. The Kremlin’s 
major objective at the Moscow meeting 
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In the shadow of the Kremlin, 


will be to obtain an allocation of manu- 
factured goods from Western Germany. 

Russia is hungry for consumer goods, 
machinery and transportation to repair 
the ruins wrought by Hitler's armies. 
Large-scale removals of factories to Rus- 
sia have been carried out in the Soviet 
zone under the Potsdam Agreement. 
Now reparations are being exacted from 
the current production of plants remain- 
ing in Eastern Germany. 

The Kremlin’s refusal to accept eco- 
nomic unification has deprived Russia of 
reparations from Western Germany thus 
far. Every fourth factory dismantled in 
Western Germany under the Potsdam 
Agreement is supposed to go to Russia, 
for herself and Poland. But the U. S. and 
Britain are shipping no plants at all out 
of their zones until unification is 
achieved. So far less than 1 per cent of 
the factories scheduled for removal from 
Western Germany have been dismantled. 

Russian officials now are urging that 
Germany be made an economic unit. But 
first they want the U.S. and Britain to 
approve the principle of reparations out 
of current output to prevent interference 
with such collections in their own zone. 
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the cast and the setting in the drama of peacemaking 


More important, the Russians want 
substantial shipments of manufactured 
products from Western Germany to make 
up deficits in their domestic output dur- 
ing the next 5 to 10 vears. Their over-all 
reparations claim totals $10,000,000,000 
—perhaps two to three times their Pots- 
dam allowance. 

The U.S. and Britain are expected to 
oppose the Russian claim at the outset 
of the Moscow Conference. Reparations 
out of current production, continued over 
a long period of years, could lead to a 
permanent shift to Russia of much of 
Germany’s normal trade with the Western 
nations. 

The U.S. fears repetition of the ex- 
perience of the 1920s, when American 
loans financed reconstruction of the Ger- 
man economy only to have reparations 
force the Reich into inflation, bankrupteyv 
and resurgent nationalism. 

U.S. congressional leaders, who are 
mounting an economy drive, oppose any 
reparations plan adding to the cost of oc- 
cupation. They insist that Germany's ship- 
ments abroad be used first to defray the 
cost of U.S. and British shipments of 
food and raw materials to Germany. 


France, at the Moscow Conference, is 
expected to support Russia on reparations 
trom current output. The French would 
prefer coal and manufactured goods now 
to dismantled factories, which could not 
be used until much later for lack of 
technicians, labor and raw materials. 

The U.S. and Britain argue that the 
Russo-French principle would mean re- 
vival of German industry to a level far 
above that contemplated at Potsdam. 
This would increase the danger of re- 
militarization of Germany. It would 
mean, in a few years, much stiffer Ger- 
man competition for markets. But Ger- 
many s neighbors, like the Russians, are 
less impressed with these arguments than 
with their own economic hardships. 

A compromise view is being urged 
upon Secretary of State Marshall by 
Lieut. General Lucius D. Clay, U.S. 
commander in Germany. Clay favors ac- 
cepting the principle of reparations from 
current production, if the Russians will 
reduce their demands, provide the raw 
materials and agree to economic unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

Another proposal, advanced by British 
economists, is based on the assumption 
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that Russia, a devastated. ally, is more 
entitled to economic aid than is Ger- 
many. It is suggested that a U.S. loan 
to Russia for reconstruction purposes 
would quickly eliminate the whole rep- 
arations dilemma. But Marshall knows 
that such a proposition has little chance 
of receiving approval of U.S. Congress. 
@ Bargaining at Moscow, nevertheless, 
may find Secretary Marshall mediating 
between the views of the Kremlin and 
those of an economy-minded Congress. 
Something similar to the Clay proposal 
may provide a basis for agreement on 
reparations and economic unity. If so, 
the Foreign Ministers may discuss pro- 
cedures to be followed in writing the 
German peace treaty—a task that may 
take two years or more, once it begins. 

If, however, the Conference bogs 
down on reparations and economic unity, 
agreement on any provisions of a peace 
treaty would be highly unlikely. Secre- 
tary Marshall, in this event, is expected 
to wind up the Conference quickly and 


call for a “cooling off period before 


another Big Four meeting. Partition of 


Germany then would be in prospect for 


a long time. 
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WHEAT GROWERS SEEK 
EXPORT AGREEMENT 


Prospect of autumn surplus prompts 
quota plan to maintain price without 


denying grain to 


Fear of a wheat surplus next 
autumn is now pushing a hungry world 
toward an international agreement on 
terms under which wheat may be bought 
and sold. 

Prospect of another 1,000,000,- 
000-bushel wheat crop in the United 
States has stirred up a call for a special 
conference in London on March 18. 
Although world needs will be large 
enough to absorb all that the U.S. and 
other growers might ship next winter, 
ability of the world to pay for that much 
wheat is in question. 

A special agreement among nations 
that export wheat and those that import it 
is therefore proposed. Aim is to keep sur- 
pluses from depressing prices, and at the 
same time to give needy countries more 
wheat through price concessions. The al- 
ternative, it is feared, would be a return 
to crop control in U.S. and elsewhere. 

The shape of the new agreement is 
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THE KANSAS VIEWPOINT 
Wheat growers would raise the ante 
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the poor and hungry 


foreshadowed in a draft proposal worked 
up by the International Wheat Council 
and sent to all members of the United Na- 
tions. If the powers agree at the London 
meeting, the plan would go into operation 
August 1. It would govern world trade 
in wheat for four or five years, when 
it could be renewed. 

Obstacles that have stalled previous 
attempts to put wheat exports and im- 
ports under international control, how- 
ever, first must be overcome. Great 
Britain, as an importer, is asked to modify 
her traditional reliance on buying cheap 
and selling dear. Argentina is called on 
to get into line. The U.S. Congress is 
invited to subsidize exports of wheat to 
poor but hungry nations. The vast and 
complicated problem of organizing and 
operating an ever-normal granary on an 
iiternational scale has to be solved. 

@ In operation, the plan up for consid- 
eration at London would look like this: 

Quotas would limit each exporting 
country’s share of the world market to an 
amount based on past performance in 
normal times. Thus, Canada could ship 
up to 40 per cent of a world total set at 
500,000,000 bushels; Argentina could 


provide 25 per cent; Australia, 19 per ’ 


cent, and the U.S. 16 per cent. On this 
basis, the American share would be 
80,000,000 bushels. When total trade in 
wheat amounts to more than 500,000,000 
bushels, as it does this year, quotas would 
not apply to the excess. 

Reserves against drought and famine 
would accumulate. In good years, stocks 
of wheat might pile up in both producing 
and consuming countries, for use in bad 
years. These reserves would be held by 
individual governments, however, and 
would not be poured into a world pool 
operated by an international agency. 

Price of wheat, now more than $2 a 
bushel on U.S. markets, would be kept 
above a minimum of $1.25 and below a 
maximum of $1.55 a bushel on the world 
market. These price limits would govern 


international trade in wheat throughout 
the life of the agreement. 

Special deals between exporting na- 
tions with surpluses and importing coun- 
tries too poor to pay the going price 
would be encouraged. For example, if the 
U.S. had more wheat than she could sell 
at $1.25 or higher, and India needed 
more than she could afford at $1.25, the 
two countries might make a deal. The 
U.S. might agree to ship a specified 
quantity of wheat to India at 50 cents 
a bushel, say, on condition that India’s 
need was certified to by the International 
Wheat Council, and provided India con- 
tinued to import her normal quota of 
wheat at the full commercial price. 

Machinery through which such deals 
might be made, and with which quotas 
and prices would be determined, is to 
be provided for in the International 
Wheat Council. Membership would in- 
clude the leading export and import na- 
tions. Within its own boundaries, each 
member nation would require machinery 
comparable to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the U.S., in order to ac- 
quire reserves and keep domestic prices, 
when necessary, above world prices. 

@ Obstacles to be whittled away before 
the plan can begin August | are these: 

Agreement on prices will be difficult 
to get. Exporters hoping for higher prices 
and importers holding out for cheaper 
wheat will bargain hard. The U.S., for 
example, thinks $1.80 might be a better 
maximum than $1.55 for new wheat next 
autumn. Britain, having a four-year deal 
with Canada that establishes a $1.55 
maximum, will argue for still lower prices 
to conserve scarce exchange. 

Size of stocks each country is to main- 
tain, and methods of allocating them be- 
tween exporters and importers, will stir 
up difficulties. 

Subsidized exports to impoverished 
nations raise financial problems for do- 
nors. In the U.S., where support of do- 
mestic prices for wheat is guaranteed at 
least into 1949, sales at lower prices 
abroad will have to be financed by the 
U.S. Treasury. 

Reluctance of Britain and Argentina 
to take part in the proposed agreement 
may harden into opposition. Without 
these two nations, the plan could not 
operate effectively. 

Chances that the London meeting will 
produce an agreement, informed officials 
in Washington believe, stand about 50-50. 
So far as the U.S. is concerned, farm 
leaders are worried about future surpluses 
of wheat, and Congress is likely to share 
their concern. A firm stand by the U. S. 
in favor of a wheat agreement would 
count heavily with other nations. 
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BRITISH MAY MODIFY 
‘GUARANTEED WEEK’ 


Payment of assured wages during 
coal crisis puts strain on industry. 
Government expected to provide aid 


Reported from 
LONDON 


British unions’ “guaranteed week” 
agreements with management now are 
costing industry millions of dollars in pay 
checks for idle workers. 

Many industries, their plants shut 
down or production curtailed by this win- 
ter's fuel shortage, have had to keep up 
their pay rolls or run the risk of losing the 
labor they will need when full operations 
become possible. The resulting drain on 
industry's resources, especially in pri- 
vately owned enterprises, may force re- 
vision of some guaranteed-week con- 
tracts. 

Last year, when industry and labor 

worked out agreements guaranteeing a 
large share or all of a week's wages to em- 
ployes ready and willing to work, they 
were not counting on an emergency such 
as the coal shortage that forced scores of 
plants to close. 
f! A dispute is developing over whether 
idle industry should pay idle workers 
when the idleness is the result of circum- 
stances beyond the control of the em- 
ployers. The opening gun has been fired 
in the engineering industry. 

From London, World Report's staff 
correspondent E. J. Drechsel cabled last 
week: “An agreement between 800,000 
members of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union and the Engineering and Allied 
Trades Employers Federation guarantees 
pay for 34 hours in weeks when the plant 
operates less than the usual 47 hours. 

“The union position is that employers 
should pay a guaranteed week and that, 
when the guarantee does not amount to 
a full week’s pay, the Government should 
make up the difference in unemployment 
benefits. 

“Industry's position is that the Govern- 
ment cut off the power and caused the 
shutdown, and employers therefore are 
released from their obligations. Most 
companies were willing to pay and play 
along for the first week. But when the 
losses began to mount, they were anxious 


to lay their workers off after fair notice, 
so that the men could apply for Gov- 
ernment unemployment compensation.” 

Some employers have suggested that 
a fair solution would be for the Govern- 
ment to pay industry the unemployment 
compensation to help defray the cost of 
the guaranteed week. 

The disagreement in the engineering 

industry, now spreading to others, will 
not mean a serious breach between em- 
ployers and workers. Actually what is 
developing is a test case to be settled by 
Britain's conciliation machinery. 
@ The original idea behind the guaran- 
teed week, both employers and workers 
realize, was to correct the prewar short 
week, where day workers and others 
paid on a time basis frequently worked 
only two or three days in slack times. 
The men were prevented from looking 
for other jobs because they never knew 
how long they would be working for 
their current employer. The insecurity of 
the worker was increased by the practice 
of giving only one hour's firing notice. 

A wartime measure, the Essential 
Work Orders, set the pattern for the 
guaranteed week. While these orders 
froze all workers on their jobs and penal- 
ized them for being late or absent, they 
also obligated employers to guarantee a 
full week’s pay to men who were avail- 
able for and capable of work. The em- 
ployer gained the right to use his workers 
in any job he wanted if there was not 
enough for them to do at their regular 
occupation. 

In peacetime, as one industry after 
another has been freed from controls, em- 
ployers and workers have negotiated 
agreements to continue the guaranteed 
week. Most industries now are covered, 
including iron and steel, tin plate, textiles, 
pottery, shoe manufacturing, trucking, 
building, engineering, laundries, flour 
mills, bakeries and Government industries 
such as ordnance plants. Miners, dock 
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workers and others still considered essen- 
tial continue to get wartime protection. 
In all. several million workers, in 40 or 
50 industries, are affected. 
@ In practice, the provisions of the vari- 
ous agreements vary greatly. Most -con- 
tracts guarantee more than 34 hours’ pay 
a week. Some provide pay for a full week 
of 44 or 48 hours without overtime. Most 
agreements require employers to give a 
week’s notice before laying workers off. 
The iron and steel industry's agreement 
specifies that shortages of fuel and raw 
material relieve employers of their ob- 
ligations. The building industry contract 
limits the guarantee to weeks when build- 
ing is halted because of bad weather. 
None of the contracts provides for 
national emergencies of the present kind. 
The cost to industry in the emergency 
is behind present efforts to modify the 
agreements. An estimate of the total loss 
to employers cannot yet be made. But 
the cost of the agreements in the Man- 
chester area alone is put at $2,000,000 
a week. One automobile manufacturer 
paid out $500,000 in one week. Although 
employers are reluctant to let men go for 
fear of losing them for good, about 
1,000,000 workers were given lay-off 
notices of a week or more. But the Gov- 
ernment continued to pay all of its guar- 
anteed workers. 
@ The solution will be found in con- 
sultation. The issue will be debated at 
every level, from the lowest shop com- 
mittee up to National Joint Industrial 
Councils. At that point the Minister of 
Labor is expected to intervene and to 
appoint a commission of inquiry. The 
prospect is that in future emergencies 
labor will keep its gains but the Govern- 
ment will help industry pay the bill. 
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U.N. FACES FLOOD OF DEMANDS 
FOR REVISION OF PEACE TREATIES 


Unlike the League of Nations, Charter 
of international organization offers 
machinery for possible changes 


The problem of how to change a 
peace treaty, once it is signed and sealed, 
—a question that helped wreck the 
League of Nations—is headed now toward 
a test in the United Nations. 

Victor and vanquished nations in 
Europe are grumbling at the five treaties 
signed less than three weeks ago by the 
wartime satellites of Germany. The los- 
ers—Italy, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria 
and Finland—think the terms were too 
harsh. One of the winners, Yugoslavia, 
thinks the terms were too mild. Even 
some of the treaty authors, the Big Four 
nations, are unhappy already over some 
compromises to which they signed their 
names. 

If the treaties are ratified on schedule, 
the five loser countries may be members 
of the United Nations before the year is 
out. They then will be in position to start 
arguing in a world forum for revision of 
the treaties. U.N. members will take 
sides. Wartime grudges will be revived in 
the heat of debate. The world organiza- 
tion will get a chance to prove whether 
it is flexible enough to enforce the peace 
when some U.N. members protest its 
very terms. 

@| Trieste is the center of the most seri- 
ous friction over the new peace treaties. 

The Adriatic port city, which is now 
to be ruled as a free state under U.N. 
supervision, still is coveted both by Yugo- 
slavia and by Italy, despite their signa- 
tures on the peace documents. 

Yugoslavia wants possession of the city 
of Trieste and other areas of Venezia 
Giulia Province that were included in 
the international zone. Since taking 
power in postwar Yugoslavia, Marshal 
Tito has promised the Yugoslavs that 
they eventually would get Trieste and 
nearby slices of Italian territory. 

The compromise peace settlement drew 
a frontier based on a French suggestion. 
It enabled Russia and the Western powers 
to agree on an Italian treaty. All con- 
cerned knew, when they signed the treaty, 
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that it left Yugoslav and Italian claims 
unsatisfied. Soviet Russia supported the 
Yugoslav claims throughout the treaty ne- 
gotiations, but in the end agreed to a 
compromise line in order to conclude the 
controversy. The prospect is that, when 
Yugoslavia raises the issue in the United 
Nations, she will do so with Russian back- 
ing. 

Italy is just as dissatisfied over the 
Trieste settlement as is Yugoslavia. An 
added problem for the Italians is that 
public opinion in Italy is so aroused over 
the issue that Premier De Gasperi may 
have trouble persuading the National 
Assembly to ratify the treaty. A day of 
mourning was proclaimed in Italy the day 
the document was signed in Paris. The 
shaky Italian Government, based on a 
coalition of political parties of the left 
and right, may be unseated before the 
issue is settled. The United States and 
Great Britain always have believed that 
Trieste was an Italian city. It is certain 
that, when the issue comes up in the 
United Nations, as it eventually will, 
Italy will have the sympathy of the West- 
ern nations. 

An Italo-Yugoslav agreement on the 
contested issue might settle the matter, 
and thus spare the U. N. a bitter dispute. 
Feelers have been issued by Rome and 
Belgrade to settle the quarrel by friendly 
accord. So far, the Italian Government 
which is controlled by a middle-of-the- 
road Catholic party, has been unable to 
reach agreement with the Communist- 
led Yugoslavs. Diplomats, however, do 
not rule out the possibility of eventual 
harmony. It would relieve the U.N. of a 
troublesome responsibility. 
€] Greek frontiers set by the peace 
treaties are going to be questioned in 
revision demands. 

Bulgaria serves notice that it wants an 
outlet to the Aegean Sea through Greek 
Thrace. The peace treaty denied this Bul- 
garian demand. Bulgaria helped the Ger- 
mans occupy Greece and Yugoslavia, a 
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wartime role that hurt her case for more 
territory. But the Bulgarians will press 
the issue in the United Nations. Unless 
the Greek Government becomes more 
satisfactory to Moscow, Bulgaria is likely 
to have Russian support for her frontier 
claims. 

Greece protests that the frontiers drawn 
for neighboring Albania ignore Greek 
claims to Northern Epirus. The Greeks 
are also worried by the fact that Bulgaria 
has been permitted to have an Army. 

@ Central Europe’s new frontiers also 
spawn revision demands. 

Hungary has limited her published 
complaints to expressions of concern over 
Hungarian minority rights in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Romania. The Hun- 
garians, with Russian troops still in their 
country, are not mentioning just now their 
displeasure over the loss of Transylvania 
to Romania and border areas to Czecho- 
slovakia. Later on, however, Hungarians 
probably will revive these claims, which 
have figured in Hungarian nationalism 
since 1918. 

Romania is not protesting publicly its 

loss of Northern Bukovina and of Bes- 
sarabia to Russia and Southern Dobruja 
to Bulgaria. Romanian Communists, who 
dominate the Government there, consider 
this a just price for the country to pay 
for participation in the war on Germany's 
side. Any future resurgence of nationalism 
in Romania, however, would revive claims 
to these lost territories. 
@ Finland, though it signed the treaty 
with good grace, making no protest, is 
known to have hopes for a future revi- 
sion. 

The Finns do not like the fact that 
the treaty awards Petsamo to Russia, 
thus cutting the Finns off from the north- 
ern approach to the Atlantic Ocean. Nor 
do they relish the fact that Russia has 
won a long-term naval lease at Porkkala 
Peninsula, dominating Finnish shipping 
lanes in the Baltic Sea. Other areas lost 
by Finland were conquered by the Rus- 
sians in the 1939-40 war. These are part 
of Salla Province and Viipuri (Viborg) on 
the Lake Ladoga approach to Leningrad. 
@ Italy’s colonies are also to stir up fu- 
ture trouble. 

Final disposition of Libya and Itaiy’s 
East African colonies has been postponed, 
but the treaty makes Italy sign them 

















away, Italian spokesmen now assert that 
Italy cannot exist without colonies, a 
cry reminiscent of Benito Mussolini’s 
arguments. It may well be repeated in the 
United Nations. 

«| Reparations clauses of all the treaties 
are sources of future problems. 

Hungary, Romania and Finland each 
are required to pay out $300,000,000 in 
reparations, mainly to Russia. The Rus- 
sians now give signs that they will defer, 
or perhaps even waive, this claim if the 
ex-enemy countries behave as Moscow 
wants them to. Moscow radio recently 
announced that Romania’s reparations 
payments will be postponed six or eight 
years. Hungary and Finland are likely 
to seek the same treatment. 

Italy is saddled by the treaties with a 

bill for $360,000,000 in reparations, 
$100,000,000 to Russia and the rest to 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Ethiopia and Albania. 
Many Italians think the total is more 
than they can pay. The United States ap- 
proved this treaty clause with misgivings, 
mainly for the sake of getting some sort 
of treaty agreement to permit Italy to re- 
sume normal international life. If Italy 
reneges on its reparations obligations and 
asks the U.N. to scale them down, or 
erase them altogether, Italy probably will 
get a sympathetic hearing from the 
United States. 
@ Revision machinery to handle these 
complaints abounds in the language of 
the United Nations Charter. This was not 
the case in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which was designed more to 
enforce treaties than to revise them to fit 
new conditions. 

The General Assembly may recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful adjust- 
ment “of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations.” This loose language was 
inserted in the Charter at the insistence 
of the United States, with possible treaty 
revision in mind. 

The Security Council has power to 
make recommendations for settlement of 
any dispute “likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and secur- 
ity.” Revision of peace treaties could be 
covered by this broad language. 

Tests of this power may arise before 
the peace treaties are questioned in the 
United Nations. Egypt is going to bring 
before the U.N. its demand for revi- 
sion of a 1936 treaty with Great Britain. 
Syria may ask for revision of a French- 
Turkish treaty that gave to Turkey the 
Port of Alexandretta, now claimed by 
the Syrians. 

Nations that want the treaties revised 
are not likely to have a field day, how- 
ever. Some of the big nations, notably 
the United States, feel that the treaties 
were reached with such great difficulty 
that they should be given every chance 
to be tested in practice before revision 
demands are considered. 














DANGER POINTS IN PEACE TREATIES 


WHERE DEMANDS FOR REVISION MAY CAUSE TROUBLE 
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FRANCE APPROACHES SHOWDOWN 
ON STRIKES THREATENING UNITY 


More price cuts and minimum wage 
are planned in effort to satisfy 
workers seeking salary increases 


Reported from PARIS 
and WASHINGTON 


Antistrike methods new to democ- 
racies are growing out of a critical situa- 
tion in France. 

The French Cabinet, with Com- 
munist support, has warned newspaper 
publishers that they will not be permitted 
to do business if they grant wage in- 
creases sought by strikers. 

Other wage conflicts, in which the 
Communists are opposing Government 
policy, now are heading toward a show- 
down which is to decide the future of 
France for vears to come. 

Few strikes in France are simple con- 
ficts between labor and management. 
Most are laced with politics. 
€. Strength of the present Cabinet, un- 
der Socialist Premier Paul Ramadier, lies 
in the fact that all politicians, Communists 
and anti-Communists alike, agree pub- 
licly that France cannot afford the loss 
to production caused by strikes which 
threaten French unity. 

Against unions, which won their fight 
to get a “vital minimum” salary of 7,000 
francs ($59) a month for all French 
workers, the Government is using tact and 
diplomacy, bargaining carefully, willing 
to boost only the lowest salaries. 

Against “wildcat” strikers, - most of 
whom want wage increases above the 
“vital minimum,” the Government is using 
tough tactics, is refusing to surrender. 

In this policy, Premier Ramadier is 
supported by the General Confederation 
of Labor. Communist leaders, who dom- 
inate the Federation, say that industry 
could give a 25 per cent raise without a 
price boost, but they are not prepared 
to take the responsibility for strikes. 

Against employers who seek competi- 
tive advantages by giving in to strike 
demands the Government is employing 
new powers enabling it to close busi- 
nesses boosting wages above fixed levels. 
Police have seized “bootleg” newspapers 
turned out during the press strike that 
left Paris without newspapers. 
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PREMIER RAMADIER 
He used tact and diplomacy 


@) Test case is the strike of printers and 
compositors in Paris. 

Employes of the business and advertis- 
ing departments of Paris newspapers 
joined the printers on picket lines. All 
strikers asked a “cost of living” bonus 
equal to 25 per cent of salary. 

Strike-breaking Communists, who 
fought their way through picket lines into 
the offices of L’Humanite, organ of the 
Communist Party, showed Paris that 
something more than a strike was in- 
volved. Heads were cracked; the police 
intervened. 

The Communists, eager to remain the 
largest party in France, already had put 
out one issue of L’Humanite although the 
strike kept all other newspapers off the 
streets. After the raid put Communists 
back in the editorial offices of L’Human- 
ite, the printers carried away parts of the 
presses. 





Much of the mystery surrounding the 
incident was dispelled when it developed 
that many strikers in L’Humanite were 
members of the Fourth International, 
founded by the late Leon Trotsky. Wh le 
the strike was in progress, they were 
using L’Humanite telephones to try to 
convert provincial correspondents of the 
newspaper to their brand of communi:m. 

Economic stakes, not politics, are forc- 
ing the Government to oppose strikes 
similar to the press conflict. Government 
policy is to hammer prices down by 
decree, while keeping wages near their 
current levels. 

Price cutting began in December with 
an order to take 5 per cent off existing 
prices. The Government billed the order 
as a patriotic campaign to shake profit- 
eers out of the market. Slight rises were 
noted after the first enthusiasm had worn 
off, but prices still are 1 per cent lower 
than in November. Another 5 per cent 
cut is scheduled during March, with a 
third cut to come in April. 

The war on prices can be won, say 
Government spokesmen, only if wage 
increases are restricter’l’ to the lowest 
salaries. Printers were getting $125 a 
month and office employes in newspapers 
from $66 to $83 a month, all above the 
$59 “minimum wage.” So the Govern- 
ment took steps to see that the printers 
did not get what they were asking. 

Town criers appeared in Paris during 
the first few days of the strike when 
4.000.000 Parisians, who once could 
choose between 25 dailies and 280 week- 
lies, suddenly had none. The Govern- 
ment posted 8,000 news bulletins around 
the city daily; newsboys made money by 
copving the bulletins, crying the most im- 
portant news, and selling a look at their 
copy for more than the price of a paper. 

Police seized news sheets published 
secretly. Some, if they were not issued by 
the Communists, were certainly published 
by Communist sympathizers. Enterpris- 
ing newspapers in Brussels, little over an 
hour by air from Paris, flew copies filled 
with French news into the French capital 
where they sold at a premium. 

Survival of the fittest, economically 
speaking, is one result of the strike. The 
largest newspapers could stand the cost 
of the strike; so could those newspapers 
supported by political parties. Smaller 
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newspapers could not keep going without 
income; many closed, not to reappear. 

Principal loser is the “Resistance 
Press,” a host of newspapers and weeklies 
with no party affiliation that grew out of 
nonpolitical groups of underground 
fighters against the Germans. Most of 
them support the Cabinet, which only 
recently refused to approve their appeal 
for a $50,400,000 Government grant to 
pay old bills. 

Public opinion in France is against 
most strikes involving workers with wages 
standing above the average. On the 
other hand, popular support of the “vital 
minimum’ wage for all workers has led 
the Government to bargain rather than 
battle with trade unions on this demand. 
@| “Flash” strike of Government em- 
ploves who quit for four hours in mid- 
February gave Paris a monster demon- 
stration of 2,000,000 persons asking the 
“vital minimum” wage. Not only office 
workers in the ministries, but bus drivers, 
subway workers, telephone operators. 
postmen and policemen joined the march. 

Paris was paralyzed. Shopkeepers 
pulled down iron shutters over store 
windows against burglaries, though there 
were none. Teachers sent children home 
and joined the strike. French radio sta- 
tions were silent. 

Reaction of the Government was to 
use the demonstration to its own advan- 
tage. Only unity, Premier Ramadier told 
the National Assembly, could save France. 

Although the “vital minimum” was 
granted, trouble is expected to rise out 
of Government efforts to enact a_ bill 
whereby the right to strike would be 
denied to state employees, like police, 
who hold Government authority. About 
72,000 civil servants are to benefit by 
the “vital minimum,” but thousands are 
to be discharged in an effort to balance 
the budget. 

Barometer of French unity is the atti- 
tude of the coal miners, whose unions are 
led by Communists. Miners now are stay- 
ing on the job, producing more coal than 
France got out of her mines before the 
war. But should the Communists decide 
to break with the Government, miners 
might strike, ruining France's comeback. 
¢, What’s ahead for France depends 
largely on the tactics of the Communists 
and their ability to hold organized labor 
to the course they may choose to take. 

A storm of strikes, opening the way to 
dictatorship of Communists or anti-Com- 
munists, may rise if the Communists de- 
cide to seek new followers among under- 
paid workers who want pay increases. 
Such a storm is not likely to break before 
spring, for the Communists want a.voice in 
the Cabinet while France’s representative 
sits as one of the Big Four in Moscow. 

Industrial calm may be possible if 
Communists and anti-Communists, fairly 
evenly matched, remain united behind 
the Socialists, now striving to fight off 
dangerous strikes. 
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ARGENTINA’S RAILWAYS TO SPEND 
$125,000,000 IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Government is drafting plan for 
modernization of lines now being 
taken over from British and French 


Reported from 
BUENOS AIRES 


The Argentine Government now 
is drafting plans for the improvement and 
unification of the nation’s railways at a 
cost of more than $200,000,000. 

The program will require the 
spending of at least $125,000,000 for new 
equipment abroad. Most of this equip- 
ment will be purchased in the United 
States, if American manufacturers can 
furnish it at the right price, but European 
companies also will get a chunk of the 
business. 

Rehabilitation of railroads is the 
No. 1 item on President Juan D. Peron’s 
Five-Year Plan, for good transportation 
is essential to the other economic phases 
of the Plan. 

The Argentine system is by far the 
largest and most comprehensive in Latin 
America. Although Argentina has only 
15 per cent of South America’s popula- 
tion, it has 45 per cent of the continent's 
railway mileage. The network comprises 
25,934 miles of routes, plus spurs and 
yards, a total of 28,875 miles of trackage. 


Fanning out from Buenos Aires, the 
network is laid out to serve the country 
fairly well. 

But the Argentine railways are so 

badly run down that they cannot give 
efficient service. Equipment breakdowns 
and other difficulties delay the move- 
ment of crops from shipping points to 
terminal markets. In its present condi- 
tion, the railway network could not 
move the materials needed for other 
phases of the Five-Year Plan. So Peron 
is determined to put the lines into first- 
class condition. 
@ Acquisition of lines owned by British 
and French interests, now in process, is 
to give the Government full control of 
the railway network. Heretofore the Gov- 
ernment has had only the Argentine 
State Railways, which carry about 20 
per cent of the country’s freight. Now, 
as owner of all the lines, the Government 
will be in a position to see that they are 
modernized and to weld them into a 
unified system. 
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The British deal, worked out during 
long weeks of haggling, covers the four 
largest systems in the country, plus 
several minor lines. The British proper- 
ties comprise 15,085 miles, plus yards 
and spurs, or 55 per cent of the entire 
trackage in the country, and carry ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the total 
freight traffic. 

The price agreed upon is $542,000,000 
for the railways proper and $58,000,000 
for other properties owned by the British 
companies. The Argentine Government 
will meet $500,000,000 of the purchase 
price out of its present balances of ster- 
ling. The rest will be paid out of cur- 
rent exchange balances. 

The deal enables Argentina to utilize 
her balances of blocked sterling, and it 
carries Perén well along on his program 
to take over properties inside Argentina 
that are owned by outside interests. 

The British realize that the price rep- 
resents only about a third of the amount 
they originally invested. But the proper- 
ties, although they formerly netted big 
profits, have made virtually no money in 
the last 15 years. And the price is several 
hundred thousand dollars higher than the 
market value of the railways’ securities at 
the time the deal was closed. So the 
British negotiators consider the deal satis- 
factory and expect their stockholders to 
ratify it. 
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French lines totaling 2,600 route miles 
were bought by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in December for $46,000,000. 
Three systems were covered by this deal. 
@ Unification will be a large and costly 
job, because of the differences in gauges 
and in types of equipment involved. 

Three gauges are in use now. About 
10,000 miles of line are 1 meter (39.37 
inches) wide. About 1,800 miles are of 
U.S. standard gauge, 56% inches. And 
about 14,000 miles, including a large 
part of the British tracks, are of wide 
gauge, 66 inches. 

The Government proposes to change 
most of the narrow and wide-gauge lines 
to standard gauge. If done, this will 
require huge expenditures for widening 
grades, re-laying tracks and junking or 
converting cars and locomotives. 

Rolling stock used on the British and 
French lines is of European type. Thus, 
it is different in design from that bought 
in the U.S. for use on the Argentine 
State Railways. What to do with the 
European equipment poses a_ problem. 

“Some Argentine officials believe the 
problems of unification would be too 
great to be handled now,” says Bernard 
S. Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report, in a_ wireless dispatch from 
Buenos Aires. 

“However, Miguel Miranda, president 
of the Central Bank, favors unification. 
He would make the railway enterprise a 
mixed-capital corporation.” 

“Regardless of what is done about the 
other lines, the former French line in 
Santa Fe Province probably will be ab- 
sorbed into the Argentina State Railway 
system shortly.” 
| New equipment in large quantities is 
needed urgently, regardless of what is 
done about unification at this time. Nearly 
all this equipment will have to be im- 
ported, for Argentina lacks factories capa- 
ble of making it. 

Rolling stock now in the hands of the 
railways includes nearly 5,000 locomo- 


1,951 mites 


tives, 4,000 passenger coaches, 85,000 
freight cars and miscellaneous types of 
cars. With the exception of a few Diesel- 
electric trains and motor cars, most of it 
is old. Some of it was built in the nine- 
teenth century. A large part will have to 
be replaced. 

Rails now in use average only a little 
more than 50 pounds to the yard, as 
against an average of 98 pounds for all 
railroad lines in the U.S. On a few 
branches in the interior, rail weights run 
as low as 30 pounds. The maximum in 
use on main lines is 100 pounds. 

Modern cars and locomotives are 
heavier than most of those now in use in 
Argentina. Hence, hundreds of miles of 
line will have to be relaid with heavier 
rails if the system is modernized fully. 

Air conditioning on trains is unknown 
in Argentina. There will be a large market 
for equipment of this type. 

Signal and miscellaneous equipment is 
nearly all obsolete or worn out, and will 
have to be replaced. 

@ Buying equipment will be a problem 
because of conditions existing in the 
countries that produce it. 

British manufacturers formerly had a 
virtual monopoly on the furnishing of 
materials for the British-owned lines. 
Under the terms of sale, present admin- 
istrative personnel will be retained for 
five years. This personnel, trained by the 
British, probably will try to channel 
purchases to manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom. But there is a serious question 
as to how much British manufacturers 
will be able to furnish, because of eco- 
nomic difficulties in their country. 

U.S. manufacturers have sold much 
equipment heretofore to the Argentine 
State Railways. Many of them would like 
to take advantage of the big market that 
exists in Argentina now, but they face 
a tremendous demand from railways at 
home and in Canada and Europe. 

In the locomotive field, it is possible to 
accept contracts. One U.S. manufacturer 
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recently made a deal to sell 90 Diesel- 
electric locomotives to the Argentine 
State Railways for $22,000,000. 

In the freight-car field, the situation is 
tighter. Two U.S. manufacturers now 
are making 1,000 freight cars of various 
types for the Argentine State Railways, 
under orders accepted several months 
ago. But a rule of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration prevents U. S. makers 
from accepting orders for more freight 
cars for roads outside the U.S., its pos- 
sessions and Canada. This rule probably 
will continue in effect until acute short- 
ages of freight cars in the U.S. and 
Canada are relieved. 

The rail situation in the U.S., too, is 
tight. Argentina tried last summer to buy 
48,000 tons of rails in the U. S., but was 
unable to place the order. 

Belgium, which is making a relatively 
fast comeback as a manufacturing nation, 
is furnishing part of the rails that Argen- 
tina tried to get in the U.S. But Belgian 
plants, even at full capacity, would be 
unable to meet all export demands. 

Other countries in Europe would like 
to get parts of the Argentine business. 
Before the war, Czechoslovakia manu- 
factured Diesel-electric trains that now 
are in use in Argentina. She would like 
to take more orders, but domestic de- 
mands on her steel industry prevent it. 
French manufacturers, occupied by or- 
ders from railroads in their own country, 
cannot contend seriously now for Ar- 
gentine business. Swiss and Swedish 
firms have about as many orders for rail- 
way equipment as they can handle. 

Argentine engineers, together with 
U.S. technicians recently engaged by 
Peron, are making a thorough survey of 
the railways’ needs. After the survey is 
completed, attempts to purchase equip- 
ment will be redoubled. For Peron is 
determined to modernize Argentina’s 
railways, and he will make heavy pur- 
chases abroad in order to realize this 
ambition. 
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U.S. INVESTORS TO SUFFER LITTLE 
IN BREAK-UP OF GERMAN TRUSTS 


Decartelization program gives 
suspect firms ample opportunity 
to prove they are not too powerful 


Reported from BERLIN 
and WASHINGTON 


The question of the future of 
American investments in Germany is be- 
ing raised by the drastic laws against 
cartels that have just been issued in the 
U. S. and British zones. 

Indications now are that Ameri- 
can investments in German firms in the 
two zones will not be substantially af- 
fected by the new legislation. 

General Motors probably has the big- 
gest stake in the American zone of Ger- 
many. Its $50,000,000 subsidiary, the 
Opel Company, automatically falls into 
the category of firms affected because 
Opel’s employment capacity is more than 
10,000. However, Thomas Hawkins, 
World Report correspondent in Berlin, 
cables: 

“Chances are the Opel plant will con- 
tinue. Its plant is intact and its automo- 
biles are needed. The question of cartel 
participation is unlikely to arise.” 





—Harris & Ewing 


TOP MAN IN BRITISH ZONE 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Brian Robertson 
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Other U.S. companies have interests 

in the British zone of Germany. Ford 
has a $3,000,000 plant at Hamburg. 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has an interest in the German-American 
Oil Company. Socony-Vacuum is linked 
with German-Vacuum. 
@ Reaction of U. S. firms with German 
connections is divided on the subject of 
the new decartelization laws. Some say 
they will support the U.S. position, but 
others doubt its necessity. 

A few of the larger firms question 
whether breaking up of German concerns 
will help accomplish the U. S. objective; 
namely, a healthy industry based on com- 
petition. These critics point out that the 
German firms should be judged not on 
their size but on how they operate. Their 
position is that smallness does not neces- 
sarily mean harmlessness, and _ bigness 
does not necessarily mean monopoly. 





—Acme 


TOP MAN IN U.S. ZONE 
Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay 


@ Real meaning of the new laws against 

cartels in the U.S. and British zones is 
that the U.S. has just fired the opening 
gun in a drive to break up great concen- 
trations of economic power in Germany. 
The objective is to shift the German econ- 
omy to a competitive, rather than a mono- 
polistic, basis. 

The new law issued in the U.S. zone 
provides that any firm with an employe 
capacity of more than 10,000 will be con- 
sidered an excessive concentration of 
economic power. All such firms will get 
a chance to prove they are not excessively 
powerful. Those that don’t succeed are 
to be broken up into smaller units. 

A similar law has been passed in the 
British zone, but the initiative is clearly 
American. 

The new decartelization laws in the 
U.S. and British zones have Germany- 
wide implications. They represent the 
opening move in an attempt to get ac- 
ceptance of U.S. economic policies for 
all Germany. 

@ Economic strategy of the U. S. in Ger- 
many now is becoming visible. Probably 
it will be attempted in three stages. 

Decartelization laws first bring U. S. 
economic policy into force in the Ameri- 
can and British zones. The move shows 
the other occupation powers that the 
U.S. is ready to practice what it preaches. 
It also gives them a clear example of 
what the U.S. wants to see in all Ger- 
many. 

Twenty to 30 firms in the two zones 
are likely to be considered suspect under 
the new laws. Five of the largest, worth 
more than $100,000,000 are almost cer- 
tain to be broken up. If applied through- 
out Germany, the antitrust legislation 
would affect as many as 65 of the coun- 
trys industrial giants. 

The decartelization law in the U.S. 
zone does not automatically break up all 
firms with a capacity to employ more 
than 10,000 persons. It simply marks 
such organizations for closer scrutiny. 
The concerns involved have six months 
in which to file claims for exemption and 
show cause why they should not be split 
up. Such claims will be heard by a bi- 
zonal commission of Germans. Claims 
acted upon favorably by the German 
commission go to an Anglo-American 
board for final decision. 
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Second step in the economic strategy 
of the U.S. in Germany will be to try to 
put decartelization on a four-power basis 
by getting the support of the French and 
Russians. Negotiations in this direction 
have gone on intermittently for 18 months 
and are continuing. In the past, the 
| British have been the principal holdouts 
| against such a scheme. Now, with the 

British finally behind it, chances for four- 

power decartelization for all Germany 

are considered to be improved. 
| The final step that U. S. strategy 
| counts on to get the kind of economic 
regime it wants in Germany is the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, which both 
Britain and France are committed to 
support, but which Russia has not yet 
endorsed. 

The ITO charter, as now drafted, 
would try to pull the rug from under 
cartels by committing ITO members “to 
prevent, in international trade, business 
practices which restrain competition, 
limit access to markets or foster monopo- 
listic control whenever such practices 
have harmful effects on the expansion of 
production and trade and the mainte- 
nance in all countries of high levels of 
real income .. .” 

Production quotas, price fixing and 
other restrictive trade practices that char- 
acterized German cartels and built them 
into powerful giants are specifically 
banned in the draft charter of the pro- 
jected International Trade Organization. 
@ Limitations on the combine-busting 
legislation just passed in the U.S. and 
British zones are so numerous that the 
law’s significance is more political than 
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economic. The laws are not applicable, 
for instance, in the British and American 
sectors of Berlin, where some of Ger- 
many’s largest combines have their head- 
quarters. Railways, public communica- 
tions and public utilities all are exempted. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie, which is about 
twice as big as all the other cartels put 
together, is exempt from the new law 
because the disposal of its immense em- 
pire is to be handled only by four-power 
agreement. 

What's to be done with I. G. Farben is 
at the very heart of the decartelization 
problem in all four zones. Until the four 
powers agree on it, present laws for de- 
cartelization can only chip away at the 
edge of the problem. 

The British, although nominally sup- 
porting the American position, actually 
are reluctant to see any large-scale break- 
ing up of industry in their zone. British 
planners believe it is not economically 
feasible to break up the great industrial 
plants in the Ruhr. Instead, they would 
like to let big industry stay big but put 
enough socialistic controls on it so it 
would work for the welfare of the whole 
economy of Europe, not just for a renas- 
cent Germany. 

In the past, British policy has clashed 
with the American objective of control- 
ling the size of German industries and 
giving private enterprise a chance to de- 
fend itself against socialization. Officials 
of the British Military Government have 
indicated that they do not intend to inter- 
pret the law as strictly as the Americans 
do. Whereas the Americans state that 
any firm with an employment capacity of 
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BIGGEST CARTEL—General offices of the I. G. Farben combine, now Military Government G.H.Q. in the U.S. zone 


more than -10,000 will be considered a 
trust unless it can prove otherwise, the 
British will not put the “cartel” label on 
a firm unless it is first proven to be one. 

In practice, this difference of interpre- 
tation could allow the British to leave 
the great German firms in their zone in- 
tact if they so desire. Furthermore, none 
of the German industries nationalized by 
the British are aflected by the law. 

The Russians, who have a large share 
of German industry in their zone, are 
following a vigorous program of national- 
ization and confiscation of big concerns. 
The net effect, apparently, is to take 
cartels out of the hands of private owners 
and combine them into much _ bigger 
cartels, owned by the Government. 

In Saxony-Anhalt Province, for in- 
stance, 1,907 firms have been expropri- 
ated. But 691 of these have been com- 
bined into one huge cartel owned and 
operated by the provincial Government. 
The new cartel controls 41 per cent of all 
the Province’s industries. In the same 
Province, 54 firms have been turned over 
to district governments and 284 to co- 
operatives. The rest have been placed 
under trusteeship, awaiting disposition, or 
have been returned to private owners. 

The French are taking over control of 
key industries but have issued no decar- 
telization law of their own, preferring to 
wait for a four-power agreement on the 
subject. 

Outlook for the U.S. in getting its 
economic policies accepted in all Ger- 
many, thus, is none too bright. Much is 
to depend on what kind of treaty the 
Allies finally agree on for Germany. 
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CRITICAL YEAR AHEAD 
FOR WORLD REFUGEES 


New U.N. organization, designed to 
take over their care from UNRRA 
June 30, must still be set up, financed 


Reported from GENEVA, BERLIN, 


LONDON and 


A crisis in attempts by the United 
Nations to care for refugees now is add- 
ing uncertainty to the other woes of 
1,000,000 homeless persons in Europe 
and Asia. 

These displaced persons, uprooted 
by the war, have been the wards mainly 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. This agency 
stops operations June 30 and its succes- 
sor, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, is not yet able to function. It still 
lacks enough members and enough funds 
to start its work. 

Quite literally, the world’s displaced 

persons do not know where their next 
meal will come from after June 30. 
q@] The victims of this uncertainty are 
almost 1,000,000 persons, mainly in Ger- 
many and Austria, who have been unable 
or unwilling to return to their homes. 

They come from many countries of 
Europe, but most are from Poland or 
the Baltic states. Twenty per cent are 
Jews. Some are anti-Communists who 
fled Eastern Europe to escape the Red 
Army and cannot go back. Others are 
refugees from religious persecution. IRO, 
defining refugees in a broader sense than 
UNRRA, also may have to take care of 
about 250,000 refugees from fascism, 
veterans of the Spanish Republican 
Army. 

They live mostly in UNRRA camps 
where they are supported by international 
charity. About a third, however, get 
along outside the camps but are still eligi- 
ble for international aid. 

They want to leave their lands of 
temporary refuge. Some are willing or 
can be persuaded to return home. A 
majority want to emigrate—to Palestine, 
to the United States, to Western Europe 
or to whatever land will take them. 

All need outside help to eat, to secure 
shelter, to return home or to find a new 
homeland. Hardly a one of those sheltered 
in Germany or Austria wants to remain 
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there or would be welcomed as a fellow 
citizen by the local population. 

The IRO has been unable to help these 
homeless people. 

More signatures are needed on the 
IRO Charter to bring it into force. 
Eleven countries have signed so far, 
enough to enable a preparatory commis- 
sion to hold meetings in Geneva. But four 
more are needed to activate the agency. 

More funds are required to get IRO 
started. Nations that have signed up so 
far, including the U.S., are pledged to 
contribute 70 per cent of the total funds 
allotted to the organization. A full 75 
per cent must be pledged before opera- 
tions can begin. So uncertain is IRO’s 
outlook that the U.N. hesitated before 
advancing more money for preparatory 
work. 

More ratifications by national govern- 
ments are necessary to put [RO into oper- 
ation. Most important ratification still 
missing is that of the U.S. Congress. 
The U.S., slated to contribute 45 per 
cent of IRO’s budget, can make or break 
the organization. 

With IRO, if it comes to life June 30, 
as scheduled, the world’s refugees could 
look forward to continued care and ef- 
forts to send them home or find them 
new homes. 

Repatriation, it is hoped, can return 
150,000 displaced persons to their 
homes. Poles have responded well to 
campaigns to return them to Poland. 
New attempts will be made this year to 
persuade Poles and others in Germany 
and Austria to take passage home. IRO 
cannot force any refugee to go home 
against his will. 

Emigration is to be an IRO responsi- 
bility, but the political outlook is dark 
for large-scale emigration. Only $5,000,- 
000 of IRO’s budget is earmarked for 
big resettlement projects. ! 

Resettlement _ possibilities | depend 
largely on whether the United States will 
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BIRTHPANGS OF THE IRO 
Raphael Cilento spoke for the U. N. 


take in large numbers of refugees ancl 
whether Britain opens the doors of Pal- 
estine to many Jewish immigrants. Other 
natioris would follow the British-Ameri- 
can lead. 

@ Without IRO, the refugees would 
become largely the responsibility of the 
U.S., British and French military gov- 
ernments in Germany and Austria. Those 
few thousands in Italy, China, the Middle 
East and scattered other places would 
probably be left to fend for themselves, 
or be thrown on private charity. 

Complete abandonment of the dis- 
placed persons to the care of the local 
population wherever they happen to live 
is not likely to happen, even if IRO fails 
to come into existence. The reason is that 
orderly military government in Germany 
and Austria requires that these refugees 
not be forced to compete with ex-enemy 
nationals for food and lodging. Humani- 
tarian considerations, of course, weigh 
heavily in this situation. 

What would happen is that the United 
Nations would be asked to work out 
some new scheme for displaced persons 
to replace IRO. Meanwhile, occupation 
expenses of the three Western powers in 
Germany and Austria would increase. 
The Russians, opponents of IRO, do not 
officially recognize the existence of dis- 
placed persons. The biggest burden 
would fall on the U.S. Army, in whose 
zone of Germany most of the displaced 
persons live. 

@ U.S. policy plays a key role in what 
happens to the refugees. 

The American contribution to IRQ, 
45 per cent of its expenses—or $71,000,- 
000—is by far the largest. Congress has 
not yet authorized it. This compares with 
the U.S. contribution to UNRRA, which 
was 75 per cent of that agency's budget. 
Members of Congress are now being told 
by the U.S. Army and State Department 
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that it is much better economy for the 
U.S. to pay 45 per cent of the cost for 
care of all the refugees than to pay all 
the costs for a majority of them. Well over 
half live in U.S. occupation zones. 

American immigration policy will in- 
fluence what other countries do about 
admitting more displaced persons. Presi- 
dent Truman intends to ask Congress to 
open the U. S. to more of these homeless 
people. A group of Jewish and Christian 
organizations is now urging Congress to 
admit 100,000 refugees a year for four 
years, using European quotas that were 
not filled during the war. Administration 
spokesmen argue that the U.S. cannot 
ask Latin America, the Arabs of Palestine 
or countries of the British Commonwealth 
to admit more displaced persons unless 
the U. S. takes its share. 
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Administration 41,619 


Unskilled Labor 32,487 


There is strong pressure on Congress 
from various sources, however, to leave 
the immigration laws unchanged or even 
to raise the barriers. 

@ A new hope for displaced persons 
lies in labor shortages in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Belgium is preparing to take 20,000 
skilled workers from camps in Germany 
and Austria. 

Britain is interested in large numbers 
of the skilled DP’s who might help solve 
labor shortages in British coal mines and 
other basic industries. 

France is in the process of overcoming 
domestic objections to importing DP’s 
and may be in the market for several 
thousands. 

In Latin America, Brazil, Venezuela 
and Argentina have expressed interest. 


Kh Special Services 409.041 
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Skills of the refugees who are under 

UNRRA care are shown in the accom- 
panying chart. These men and women 
form a large untapped pool of man power 
that looks attractive now to many labor- 
hungry nations. 
@ The blame for failure of IRO, if it 
does fail, is likely to be placed on the 
United States by world opinion. The 
United States Army then would have to 
care for a majority of the world’s ref- 
ugees. The U.S. would have to handle 
alone any attempts to resettle them or 
return them home. That is why Admin- 
istration officials are starting an all-out 
campaign to convince Congress that it 
should support this first operating agency 
created by the United Nations Assembly. 
But uncertainty is to continue to face 
refugees for many weeks to come. 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN ALLIED LANDS 


After World War I, virtually all prisoners of 
war were released within 10 months of the sign- 
ing of the Armistice. Today, 22 months after 
V-E Day, more than 5,000,000 German war pris- 
oners are still in the custody of their conquerors. 

Slowing the rate of return is widespread feel- 
ing in nations that suffered most from the Ger- 
man war machine. People who saw their homes 
smashed by the German Army regard it as fitting 
and just that German soldiers should help repair 
the damage. Man-power shortages make this 
logic more compelling. 

The Worldgraph shows the numbers held by 
various victor nations. The Russian figure, domi- 
nating the page, is based on estimates, since 
Russia has released no figures. Soviet intentions 
are equally veiled. Her German prisoners are 
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scattered deep within Russia, where they are 
employed largely in repair and reconstruction in 
areas the German Army laid waste. 

French-held prisoners are similarly employed 
in rebuilding France. The situation there is com- 
plicated by the fact that most of them were cap- 
tured by U. S. forces. U. S. moral responsibility 
has led to exerting pressure on France for their 
release. The French, desperately short of work- 
ers, are reluctant to let them go. Latest pro- 
posal is that the International Red Cross poll in- 
dividual prisoners, who could choose to return to 
Germany or to remain in France as free workers 
under clearly specified terms. 

All the other nations are rapidly returning the 
small balances of war prisoners still held. By 
June, the U. S. expects to have none left. 
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France 
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Britain 
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(For month after month since V-J 
Day, coal has been writing interna- 
tional headlines, just as it promises to 
do for many months more. It has writ- 
ten them for both victor and van- 
quished. It has affected the lives and 
plans of many nations, and has posed 
question marks for the future. 

(WORLD REPORT herewith pre- 
sents a broad examination of the in- 
fluence this one mineral substance 
wields on an enormous scale as na- 
tions struggle for reconstruction and 
peace.) 


; pm PROSAIC LUMP of coal is king 
today as it never was before. 


It is calling turn after turn in world ° 


events, both economically and _politi- 
cally. It is much sought after and 
coveted. It has a big hand in shaping 
the type of peace that is to come. And 
for the present, at least, it is indispen- 
sable. 

All this may have an exaggerated 
sound for an age apt to think first in 
terms of oil reserves, hydroelectric de- 
velopment and the wresting of com- 
mercial energy from the atom. The 
record, however, speaks plainly for 
itself. 

Events have left no question as to 
the unchallenged position that coal 
still holds as the basic source of power 
in a modern world. 

Because of its dramatic character, 
much attention has focused on the fuel 
crisis that almost paralyzed Britain. 

Actually, the British crisis was only a 
single, if spectacular, episode in the coal 
drama that has been unfolding since the 


‘end of the war. 


-Coal is a vital factor in the up-hill 
battles for recovery being waged by 
France and the Low Countries. Italy 
must have coal for economic survival. 
Poland is coming back faster because 
she has coal to export, and Scandinavian 
nations are finding themselves increas- 
inglv dependent on coal mined within 
the Soviet sphere of influence. 

All this points up the importance be- 
ing attached to the ultimate disposition 
of the coal-rich Ruhr, which once helped 
keep the coal economy of Europe in 
balance. 

On the other side of the world, coal 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COAL 
IN THE POSTWAR ECONOMY 


helped keep U.S. marines in China to 
guard the key railway that moved the 
fuel to the big cities of the North China 
coast. And Japan’s reconstruction has 
been delayed because the output of her 
mines lags below normal. 

The individual problems may vary 
greatly from country to country, but to- 
gether they form a complex pattern of 
interrelation. The economic and political 
implications that arise rarely stay within 
one nation’s borders. 

The recent British crisis is a case in 
point. The shortsighted may be content 
to regard it only as something that 
caused much suffering and dislocation 
in the United Kingdom. But it did 
much more than that. 

The coal shortage administered a 
grievous setback to Britain’s program 
of “export or die.” On the success of 
that program depends Britain’s ability 
to repay the huge loan received from 
the U.S. On its success also are staked 
Britain’s chances of financial rehabili- 
tation. | 

The crisis likewise has raised the 
question of Britain’s continued ability 
to meet military commitments through- 
out the world that cost so much in 
man power and money, neither of 
which Britain can spare. 

The possibility of British withdrawal 
from any or all of her military com- 
mitments poses, in turn, a_ veritable 
host of questions. Would Soviet Russia 
or the U.S. take over strategic areas 
Britain might abandon? How would 
the spread of communism be affected? 
Who would shoulder Britain’s share in 
the occupation of Germany? The po- 
litical ramifications alone are endless. 

At first glance, the fuel crisis, which 
Britain is surmounting, may seem far 
away from such issues, but on closer 
analysis it is manifest that the coal 
situation is the mainspring of them all. 


A DISRUPTIVE FORCE 


There is an element of paradox in 
the coal situation for the immediate 
postwar period. On the one hand, coal 
is making possible rebuilding and re- 
habilitation. On the other hand, a 
shorter supply of the fuel hampers re- 
covery, fosters human discontent at a 


time of ideological conflict and injects 
an unsettling factor into the uneasy 
alignment of power prevailing in the 
world today. 

The disruptive influenee of coal may 
be said to be comparatively new, even 
though it is bound to be relatively 
short-lived. 

In the past, the energy coal could 
unloose had a predominately construc- 
tive record. 

It was Britain’s deposits of coal, for 
example, that stoked her amazing rise 
as an industrial power in the last 150 
years. It was coal, too, that made pos- 
sible the rapid ascendancy of U.S. 
manufactures after the Civil War. And 
it was coal that made possible the 
industrial plant which enabled Ger- 
many to wage two great conflicts in a 
generation and to come within inches 
of victory, despite crushing odds. 

The disruptive character that coal has 
assumed since the war's end can be 
traced to scarcity and to the dissatisfac- 
tion which any scarcity breeds. But the 
explanation for scarcity is a many-sided 
one and not easy to wrap up in a single 
package. 

Indeed, the very idea of a scarcity 
may be difficult to understand after the 
world has been able to mine enough coal 
to fight its costliest war and when it pos- 
sesses an unused reserve far in excess 
of 6,000,000,000,000 tons. 

How does it happen? 

There is no one answer. 

Primarily, the trouble lies in the fact 
that normal supply and distribution have 
been badly dislocated and are not likely 
to be restored for a long time. 

The situation is at its worst in Europe, 
which once was self-sufficient in coal 
and had enough to spare for exports. 

Europe's plight has many causes. 

Production methods in wartime are 
notoriously wasteful, and postwar short- 
ages of man power are balking efforts to 
restore coal output to something like 
peacetime levels. 

Equipment has deteriorated and has 
gone unreplaced, reducing the efficiency 
of operations. 

Many pits, notably those in Britain, 
are either increasingly difficult to mine 
or are nearly worked out. =~ 

War damage has crippled a number 
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Britain’s Crisis Dramatizes Fuel Shortage 
That Retards Recovery in Many Nations 


of normally rich mines, notably those in 
the Don Basin from which Russia got 
much of her coal. 

Short rations and war weariness have 
combined to cut the productivity of 
workers in the mines that are operating. 

The use of war prisoners in mines, 
specifically in Belgium and France, has 
not made for the desired efficiency. The 
prisoners lack a real incentive to put 
forth their best efforts. 

Transport still is inadequate, too, and 
this makes distribution unreliable. 

For Europe, all this has added up to 
a most unwelcome score. 

Scarcity of coal has been responsible 
for shortages of new farm implements 
and of fertilizer. These scarcities have 
been cutting crop yields. Thus there 
has been less food for workers, and 
less food means reduced productivity 
from labor. 

Simultaneously, the lack of adequate 
fuel has been holding back industries 
seeking to manufacture goods for sale 
abroad to obtain needed exchange. 
Hence credit problems remain acute. 
And, meanwhile, repair or replacement 
of a countrys mechanical equipment 
must be postponed. 


OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 


U.S. efforts to help in the difficult 
situation have had their effectiveness 
undercut by domestic transport difficul- 
ties and by labor disputes in the coal 
and maritime industries. 

The 45-day strike of miners last 
spring, for example, cost 90,000,000 
tons of coal and 18,000,000 tons of 
steel. U.S. reconversion met a sharp 
setback and the backlog demand for 
coal was built up at home. The result 
was that the U.S. for a time could 
furnish neither the coal nor the finished 
products that war-ravaged Europe 
needed so badly. 

Thus, what happens on the picket 
lines in Pennsylvania figures in the broad 
picture along with the productivity of 
British mines and the plight of the Ruhr. 
And the international repercussions can 
be of comparable importance. 

In the present unsettled situation, ex- 
perts are writing off Britain as a major 
source of coal exports for the immediate 


future. She will be hard put to fill her 
own needs. Any big improvement in 
British production requires an overhaul 
of mining methods and at least a decade 
of modernization, 

As for the Ruhr, conditions are im- 
proving slowly, but the output is still less 
than 40 per cent of prewar volume. 
Even with a speedy settlement, it will 
be two years or more before the Ruhr 
mines are producing at maximum eff- 
ciency. The determining factors here are 
international politics, equipment short- 
ages and the question of more food. 

France, Norway, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Luxembourg and Sweden 
all used to draw on Germany for coal, 
most of which came from the Ruhr. 

Of them all, France is in the best 
position, for she has the Saar coal fields 
in her occupation zone and intends to 
hold onto them if she can. Their output, 
together with the production of her own 
mines, is helping France keep her supply 
above prewar levels, but even more fuel 
is needed because of heavy reconstruc- 
tion demands. 

Poland, always a_ substantial pro- 
ducer, has increased her importance as 
a supply source by the acquisition of 
the German mines in Silesia. She is 
now the biggest producer on the Con- 
tinent outside of Russia. 

Much of the Polish output goes to 
Russia, but there have been substan- 
tial shipments to Sweden and some 
exports to Western Europe. 

Details of the Russian situation are 
incomplete, although it is known that 
the Soviet Union has given coal a top 
priority in her Five-Year Plan. Produc- 
tion still is well below objectives, how- 
ever, and efforts are being made to 
tap new fields. Considering the short 
supply of coal in the U.S.S.R., it is 
interesting to note that Moscow has 
undertaken to export some to Norway. 

The possibility that coal may be 
used as a political weapon in Europe 
is not ruled out for the next few years. 
There are some who suspect a link be- 
tween the Russo-Swedish trade treaty 
and Sweden's ability to get a large 
amount of coal. Various interpretations 
are placed on the promise of Russian 
coal for Norway. And Moscow lately 
has taken to accusing Britain of oper- 


ating the Ruhr in such a way as to 
“starve” other countries of its coal ex- 
ports. 

Because of the lack of industrializa- 
tion outside of Japan and Manchuria, 
the Asiatic situation does not have the 
Complicated aspects of the European 
scene. However, it does contain the 
threat of future discord. 

The extensive coal deposits in China 
are undeveloped, and Moscow has 
hinted broadly that it views with suspi- 
cion any plans of U.S. capital to “ex- 
ploit” such natural resources. 

There are rich mines in Manchuria, 
the tinder-box province where Russian 
and U. S. interests meet. Russia already 
has announced to the world that she 
considers that she has vital economic 
stakes in the area. It is quite plain that 
U.S. coal-mining enterprises in Man- 
*huria in the future will be unwelcome, 
ind a source of friction. 


RETURN TO BALANCE 


Politically, of course, there is no way 
to gauge the pressures and discords 
that coal, or lack of it, may create in 
the future. Historically, however, there 
is a precedent that provides a basis for 
speculation on when a reasonable bal- 
ance in the coal economy of the world 
may return. 

After World War I, as today, coal was 
in universal demand—for reconstruction, 
reconversion and recovery. This demand 
lasted more than four years. Then the 
surpluses appeared, coal prices declined 
and the boom was over. In many places 
mines curtailed operations, and some 
even shut down. 

It appears probable that this pattern 
will repeat itself, but with a longer time 
period involved. The destruction 
wrought in World War II was much 
greater and more widespread than in 
World War I. Moreover, the world’s 
industry is geared to a much higher 
tempo and more fuel. For these reasons, 
it seems that it may take twice as long 
as the last time for coal to get back to 
normal and cease to be a problem child. 

Wider use of hydroelectric develop- 
ments, oi] and other sources of energy 
may help to shorten the recovery period 
somewhat but not to an important 
extent. 

As for the political discords or in- 
cidents that may arise over coal during 
the long return to the day of balanced 
supply, it may be well to keep in mind 
that no modern war has ever been 
fought solely over coal. 
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BRITAIN, U.S. PREPARE TO MOVE 
GERMAN FREIGHT VIA LOWLANDS 


Amsterdam and Antwerp scheduled 
to get much of business now going 
through Hamburg, Bremen and Emden 


Reported from 
BRUSSELS and 


The struggle over what European 
ports shall be used for trade with the 
Continent now is shaking down to a com- 
promise. 

Dollar savings for U.S. and Brit- 
ish taxpayers are coming out of the use 
of German ports. As a result, Dutch and 
Belgian barges are idle on the Rhine; 
docks in Rotterdam and Antwerp are 
empty. Europe’s economy is suffering. 

The U. S. and Britain, recognizing 
the damage done, are to route a greater 
share of Germany’s imports through the 
Netherlands and Belgium. In return, the 
Low Countries are to let Germany run up 
a bill for their transport services. 

Negotiations to this end began at The 
Hague and now are being completed at 
Brussels. All concerned admit the agree- 
ment now emerging is to provide only a 
temporary solution. 

@) Probable effect of the compromise 
will be to knit Holland and Belgium 
closer into the efforts to make Western 
Europe a paying proposition if the Soviet 
Union refuses to go along with U.S. 
and British ideas of a united Europe. 
But the trend begun by a shift from 
German ports on the North Sea to Bel- 
gian and Dutch ports at the mouth of the 
Rhine will affect many other countries. 

France is interested because many 
French factories are on waterways tied 
to the Rhine through Antwerp. Before 
the war, Belgian barges were a familiar 
sight on the Seine at Paris. Now French 
waterway trade with Germany is light. 

Switzerland is interested in bringing 
more Dutch and Belgian barges up the 
Rhine to carry Swiss exports for the 
U.S. and Britain down from Basel. 

Austria and Northern Italy will find it 
easier to reach British and Western Euro- 
pean markets when Rhine traffic is 
heavy enough to look eastward for busi- 
ness. 

Czechoslovakia, whose _ transatlantic 
trade normally goes to German ports, is 
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sending 40,000 tons a month via the 
Rhine. If exports from the British zone, 
now crowding Czech goods out of Ham- 
burg, are allowed to go by the Rhine, all 
Czech traffic can be handled at Hamburg. 
@ Reasons for the postwar use of Ger- 
man ports and for the shift now turning 
traffic back to the Rhine arise from the 
economic situation caused by the struggle 
of the powers over Germany. 

Currency, not cost, is the problem. 

It costs more coal, more man-hours 
and more time to move a ton of food 
from the U.S. to Stuttgart, or from Brit- 
ain to the Ruhr, by way of German ports 
and railways than by Rotterdam or 
Antwerp and inland waterways. 

Turn-round time for ships reaching 
Antwerp and Rotterdam is shorter than 
it is for ships at German ports. Unloading 
rate for grain is 3,000 tons a day at Ant- 
werp, but only 2,000 tons at Bremen. 
Rotterdam’s port equipment discharges 
coal at the rate of 2,500 tons a day; 
Bremen’s rate is 1,000 tons. 

Costs of moving goods by sea _ to 
Hamburg, Bremen and Emden are 
heavier. It costs 75 cents a ton more to 
ship coal from U.S. to North German 
ports than to Western Rhine ports and 
$1.55 a ton more to ship grain. It takes 
ships about 36 hours longer to reach 
German ports. 

Advantage of the all-German route is 
that the bill can be paid in marks. The 
Rhine route requires Dutch gulden or 
Belgian francs. Germany came out of 
the war owing money to everybody and 
had no world currency available. Ship- 
ping via the Rhine requires somebody to 
put up a sound currency for gulden and 
francs. Neither the U.S. nor Britain has 
been willing to place this additional 
burden on her taxpayers. 

To save dollars and pounds, the U. S. 
and Britain forced the bulk of Germany’s 
trade through German ports. They were 
more successful at this than Adolf Hitler. 


All German governments, including the 
Nazis, tried to divert traffic from the 
Rhine to aid in the development of their 
own North Sea ports. They used railway 
rates as weapons. Rates to Rhine ports, 
even on short hauls, were high. Low 
rates were offered for long hauls to Ger- 
man ports, 

Despite such competition, the Rhine 
ports prospered right up to the war. In 
1938, Rotterdam stood well ahead of all 
European ports with a total of 42,000,000 
tons loaded and discharged during the 
year. Shipments to Germany through 
the Netherlands and Belgium’ were 
greater than shipments through all Ger- 
man ports. 

Not war, but war’s aftermath, shifted 
the balance back to German ports. Post- 
war reconstruction has been so extensive 
that Rotterdam, Antwerp and Amsterdam 
now can handle almost as much traffic as 
before the war, but docks are idle. Swiss, 
French and Czechoslovak trade moving 
on the Rhine is not enough to keep the 
Low Countries’ Rhine fleets busy. 

Limitations to the U. S.-British policy 
of spending marks to save dollars and 
pounds now are clear. 

Germanys railways are in desperate 
need of repair, are having trouble han- 
dling the long hauls necessary to take 
goods from and to factories and con- 
sumers in the U.S. and British zones, 
many of them far distant from German 
ports. 

German coal from the Ruhr, for which 
France and other European countries are 
clamoring, is being burned up by moving 
goods that could be carried by water. 

Criticism of the U. S.-British policy has 
been rising constantly. Continental Euro- 
peans say the development of German 
ports rather than natural outlets is in- 
consistent with-the avowed U. S. policy 
of removing trade barriers and reopening 
world markets. 

Future, not present, prospects are 
worrying the Dutch and Belgian govern- 
ments. Both are trying to restore the 
economies of their countries; both know 
how difficult the job will be if German 
transit trade is to continue to go through 
German ports. 

Hunting for freight that no longer 
came down the Rhine, the Dutch and 
Belgians sent out fleets of trucks. Dutch 


Competing Gateways for German Trade 

















RHINE ROUTE linking Dutch and 
Belgian ports with German and 
Western European canals carried 
5,400,000 tons per 
1938. Hitler gave German rail- 
ways subsidies to take this trade 
to German ports, but much was 
left for the Rhine. 
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RAIL ROUTE linking German ports 
with 
porters gets most of the traffic 
under U.S. and British rule to save 
their taxpayers dollars. Low coun- 
tries now get only 1,200,000 tons 
on the Rhine, want more. 
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trucks carry freight between Rotterdam 
and Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Denmark; Belgian trucks from Ant- 
werp compete with the Dutch for freight 
in Czechoslovakia and Denmark. 
Co-operation, not competition, now is 
the watchword for the Dutch and Bel- 
gians. Together, they are trying to per- 
suade the U.S. and Britain to alter their 
policy of moving goods to German ports. 
The European Central Inland Trans- 
port Organization, meeting at Copen- 
hagen last July, condemned the U. S.- 
British policy. But the need for reducing 
the costs of occupation in dollars and 
pounds was great. Traffic did not shift. 
Normally, more than 80 per cent of 
the coal exported from the Ruhr and ore 
imported for the Ruhr went through 
Rhine ports. At the end of last year, only 
36 per cent of Ruhr coal went out through 
Holland and Belgium, while 64 per cent 
moved the long way, through Emden. 
Losses for the Low Countries became 
so heavy that Holland and Belgium 


recently offered to help Germany pay the 
costs of Rhine shipping. 
@ Sharing the cost is a proposition that 
the U.S. and Britain can accept. 
Freight now moving into Germany 
from the U.S. and Britain totals about 
150,000 tons a month. The Low Coun- 
tries propose that 100,000 tons of these 
imports enter through Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, divided equally between them. 
Payment in gulden and Belgian francs 
is to be underwritten by the Low Coun- 
tries and the bill given Germany later. 
Savings to the U. S. and British zones 
of Germany would be great. Transport 
experts of the Low Countries estimate 
that the diversion of 10,000 tons a day 
to Rhine ports would release about 7,000 
freight cars in Germany for other work. 
Profits for Belgium and Holland would 
grow as the Rhine regained its place as 
the natural route for goods out of Central 
Europe. 
Problem for the United States and 
Great Britain is to find some means of 
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guaranteeing that the charges in Dutch 
and Belgian ports will not be passed on 
to United States and British taxpayers 
in the form of a priority claim on Ger- 
many $ earnings. 

The U.S., Britain, Russia and France 
all have huge claims on any trade income 
the Germans can raise in the next few 
years. Some claims are based on repara- 
tions; others on postwar services. Priority 
standing at the pay window in Germany 
may be as important after this war as 
after the last, when the U.S. was left 
holding a bag of bad debts. 

@ Probable outcome of negotiations 
over the routing of Germany's trade is 
that more of it will move on the Rhine. 
Free competition between Rhine and 
German ports can come only when an 
exchange value is set for the mark. This 
cannot be done until the four powers 
agree on a united Germany or divided 
Germany. In the meantime, a temporary 
agreement shifting trade back to natural 
channels may speed Europe's recovery. 
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RUSSIA SET TO BARGAIN 
FOR LEND-LEASE SHIPS 


After a year of stalling, Kremlin 
indicates willingness to settle for 


vessels obtained from U.S. in war 


The U.S. thinks it has a good 
chance of recovering the Lend-Lease 
ships transferred to Russia during the 
war, despite a year of Soviet stalling on 
a settlement. 

The hope arises from the fact 
that the Kremlin now is showing signs 
of responding to repeated U. S. requests 
for final accounting both on Lend-Lease 
shipping and all other supplies of a 
military nature furnished the Soviets in 
the course of the conflict. 

Moscow’s sudden willingness to discuss 

an accounting is being displayed after 
the U.S. Congress has given evidence 
of short temper over Soviet failure to 
date to do anything toward settling up, 
particularly for the ships. 
q] At issue are the vessels that the U. S. 
transferred to Russia in 1942 to carry 
Lend-Lease cargoes to Siberian ports 
after war with Japan made it impossible 
for U.S. ships to deliver the goods. 





The ships involved originally numbered 
125. Of these, 4 were lost and 26 subse- 
quently were returned to the U.S. Some 
doubt exists as to how many vessels are 
still in Soviet possession. Estimates vary 
between 92 and 95. The total includes 36 
Liberty ships, 12 other dry-cargo ships, 
plus tankers and seagoing tugs. 

@ The choice the U.S. has offered Rus- 
sia for the ships she still holds is to 
buy them or return them. 

When the question was first raised with 
Moscow on March 18, 1946, the U.S. 
told Russia to return the vessels in 60 
days if the Soviets were not interested in 
purchase. Settlement negotiations got 
nowhere until recent days, when a change 
in Russia’s attitude began to develop. 
@ Value of the vessels to the two coun- 
tries is in the sharpest contrast. 

For the U.S., if they are recovered, 
their worth is problematical. The majority 
are prewar types. 
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THE RANKS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
Would Lend-Lease ships returned by Russia join such “moth ball” fleets? 
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Some ships still might attract charter 
bids from U.S. operators. A great many 
of the others, however, are certain to be 
consigned to scrap and the remainder 
would be tied up in anchorages with the 
growing idle reserve of U.S. mechant- 
men. 

For Russia, a ship-poor nation, it is 
quite a different story. The Lend-Lease 
vessels represent close to two fifths of all 
the ocean-going merchant tonnage she 
possesses. To return the vessels would 
critically reduce her merchant marine. 
@) Use being made of the. ships by Rus- 
sia, without any payment to the U.S., 
is a sore point with Congress at the 
moment. Information as to the exact 
employment of the vessels is unreliable, 
but best indications are that the Soviets 
are keeping them in full operation. Some 
are known to have been converted into 
floating canneries, and presumably are 
busy in the North Pacific, contributing 
to the relief of Russia’s shortage of food. 

While professing ignorance as to how 
the ships are being used, U.S. experts 
note that the Lend-Lease craft have not 
been frequenting U.S. ports since the 
question of their return or purchase was 
raised by the State Department. 

@ The Soviet attitude in postponing for 
so long a discussion of settlement of the 
ship issue is variously interpreted. Some 
believe that Moscow may reason that 
the ships were placed at Russia’s disposal 
for the duration of the war, and that 
war is by no means officially over. A 
more pervading opinion is that requests 
by the U.S. for a settlement have been 
shunted around at low-echelon levels in 
the Kremlin in routine fashion and that 
real action will be forthcoming only 
when the top levels appreciate the un- 
favorable light in which Russia has been 
placing herself. 

| Eventual settlement of the question 
of Lend-Lease ships is a subject on 
which no detailed forecasts are being 
made at the moment. Officials who be- 
lieve a settlement will be forthcoming, 
however, stress that the Soviets always 
have taken great pride in the way they 
have met all their payments for trade ob- 
ligations with private firms in other lands. 
These officials expect that a desire to 
maintain this record will influence the 
Soviet approach to a settlement on the 
ships and other Lend-Lease equipment. 
But they look for a certain amount of 
tough Soviet bargaining. 

Meanwhile, the long Soviet delay in 
moving for a settlement of the ship issue 
has put Russia in an embarrassing spot. 
regardless of whether the Kremlin will 
admit it. So, on one count, at least, Rus- 
sia is diplomatically on the defensive. 
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HIGH PRICES FIXED BY GOVERNMENT 
PERIL ARGENTINE LINSEED INDUSTRY 


World consumers of the scarce 
oil are developing substitutes 
and increasing local production 


Argentina may be pricing herself 
out of the world market for linseed oil. 
The Government monopoly in Buenos 
Aires is setting prices so high that former 
customers are turning to substitutes and 
are increasing local production. 

Normally, Argentina accounts for 
80 per cent of world exports of linseed 
oil, essential in the paint, linoleum and 
printing industries. 

As the accompanying chart shows, the 

Argentine monopoly has doubled the 
price of linseed oil in the last year, al- 
though production has climbed steeply 
at the same time. 
q U.S. consumers are likely to feel the 
pinch in the form of higher prices for 
paint. Until recently, American dealers 
in linseed oil were deadlocked with the 
Argentine Government for several months 
as the Argentines held out for higher 
prices and a bulk sale. Now Argentina 
has agreed to ship 40,000 tons of oil 
purchased by the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at a. stiff 
increase in price. 

Because of the high price, industries 

in the U.S. are willing to take only 
slightly more than half the share of 
Argentine linseed oil allocated to them by 
the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. Chances are that the United States 
will buy no more of the oil from Argentina 
this year after the 40,000 tons have been 
delivered. 
@ World market. The abnormally high 
price charged by the Argentine state 
monopoly is having two effects on the 
world market that, in time, may deprive 
Argentina of much of her lucrative trade 
in linseed oil. 

Search for substitutes is being hastened 
both in the U.S. and in Europe. Until 
quite recently almost no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for linseed oil existed. But the 
shortage and high price of the commodity 
are bringing many other types of oils 
into increasing use. Improvements are 
constantly being developed for such 


substitutes as oiticica, tung, soybean and 
fish oils. 

As the pinch in linseed oil continues, 
research laboratories are developing alter- 
native substances that actually are su- 
perior to linseed oil for certain types of 
paint. 

Some manufacturers are intensifying 
the search for a completely synthetic sub- 
stitute. At least one already has been de- 
veloped, but it must be blended with 
natural oil to give satisfactory results. 

Competition for Argentine linseed oil 
is springing up in other countries. World 
consumers have been treated to a good 
lesson in the dangers of overdependence 
on imports of the oil. Now they are urging 
their governments to encourage a degree 
of self-sufficiency. 

What is happening in the U.S. is a 
good example. The U.S. may become 
nearly self-sufficient in linseed oil this 
year as the result of Government efforts 
to spur domestic production. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has set a new 


floor of $6 a bushel as the price to be 
paid to U.S. farmers for linseed. The 
previous price was $3.60. 

The premium price is expected to 
double output and bring the U.S. close 
to independence of Argentine produc- 
tion. Normally, the U.S. is Argentina’s 
best customer for linseed oil. The U. S. 
is the world’s largest consumer of the 
commodity. 

The stimulus already is being felt in 

the flax-growing areas of the U.S. In 
California, for example, some farmers 
are plowing up larfd sown to barley and 
resowing it to flax. This year’s crop of 
linseed in the U.S. may be as much as 
30,000,000 bushels, compared to last 
years 23,000,000. 
@ In Argentina, the trend is just the op- 
posite. While the Argentine Government 
is raising its prices to world consumers, 
it is cutting prices paid to its own farm- 
ers. The Government recently reduced 
the price it pays to growers from $1.30 
a bushel to $1.10. The American farmer, 
on the other hand, is guaranteed $6 a 
bushel. Actually, he may get more. 

Short-term profits made by the Argen- 
tine Government in this way are tre- 
mendous. But signs are increasing that 
President Perén and his financial ad- 


visers may be killing the goose that lays 


the golden eggs. 


Argentine Bonanza: Price Boom for Linseed Oil 





Argentine Government Monopoly, 
Buenos Aires Prices 
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CHINESE PUZZLE 


China is flat on her back. Runaway inflation, sky- 
rocketing unemployment and dwindling stocks of 
food and raw materials have brought Government 
controls more stringent than those of wartime. New 
Government policy is a last-ditch attempt to stave 
off complete collapse. 

In the circle above, Chiang Kai-shek is shown 
signing China’s new Constitution last January. That 
act launched a program aimed at far-reaching reform. 
Chief obstacle to that reform is that a large part of 
China is held by the Communists. Those areas are 
paralyzed by disrupted transport, stagnant industries 
and political confusion. Second great obstacle is the 
time-honored system under which Chinese Govern- 
ment and Chinese business have been controlled by 
“interlocking directorates.” A few families with 
monopolistic holds on various branches of finance 
and industry are well represented in higher Govern- 
ment posts. 

Postwar policy of the U.S. in China was to put 
into China the materials needed for relief and re- 
habilitation. Evolutionary reform was the _ goal. 
Russia’s Chinese policy was to take out of China the 
means of recovery, in order to set the stage for 
revolutionary change, in the classic Communist 
tradition. 

Absence of Chinese Communists from the new 
Government made it certain that China would remain 
unsettled for a long time to come. Tapering off of 
U. S. aid weakened the Chinese Government’s chances 
of maintaining stability. More fundamental to China’s 
plight, however, than any external influences, are the 
effects of war on the country that fought longer than 
any other Allied nation. 


HAZARDS IN CHINA’S PATH 


—UNRRA 
HUNGER is no novelty in China. Today’s hunger hits 
the close-packed and more volatile city dwellers odion. 
Industrial paralysis has brought mass unemployment 
in the cities, while lack of transport has strangled the 
normal flow of foodstuffs from the countryside. 
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—UNRRA 
WATERWAYS are a matter of life ol death in 


China. River traffic is far the most important means of 


transportation. Floods are recurrent disasters. Inland 
shipping and flood control both suffered in the war, 
have made slow recovery by these primitive methods. 
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—Acme 
TRUCE in China’s civil war was first objective of U. S. 
forces there. Prospects seemed bright when U.S. Brig. 
Gen. Byroade brought these Communist and Nationalist 
generals together last summer. Failure of the truce teams 
made a final test of armed strength almost inevitable. 





—Acme 
RAILROADS were a prime target of both sides dur- 
ing the Japanese invasion and have suffered almost as 
much in the civil war since. Less than one third of the 
track mileage is in operation, and maintenance is by 
such improvised repairs as this crib-supported trestle. 


—Acme 
STRIPPED FACTORIES have lowered China’s industrial 
capacity. Most of the machinery and equipment removed 
by the Russians, including the turbines and generators 
from this power plant, were in Manchuria. Heavy industry, 
in which China is short, centered in the north in Manchuria. 


—International 
RIOTS are not a typical form of expression for the long- 
suffering Chinese. At the present time, scenes like this are 
frequent, in the cities. Riots reflect the stringency of the 
food situation and the prevalence of unemployment as well 
as the infiltration of Communist ideology and techniques. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PLAN 
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COMMUNIST DEFEAT by strength of arms was implicit in Chiang Kai-shek’s PRICE CONTROLS will have extra 
announcement of new measures to save China. Wrdespread arrests of Com- teeth in the form of Government purchase 
munists in Nationalist-held cities gave further evidence of the trend. Scenes and resale of essentials. For some time, 
like this roundup of. Communist prisoners may be repeated if the drive to speculation has been the only booming 
reopen railroads and restore industrial life penetrates Communist strongholds. business in China. That will end if present 
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—UNRRA 
SELECTIVE IMPORTS will result from Government supervision. This raw IMPROVED DISTRIBUTION of 
cotton has been the most abnormal importation recently. Before the war, China China’s own production is the underlying 
was nearly self-sufficient in raw cotton. Since the war, her textile industry has aim of the Government’s new measures. 
limped along on imported stock. Within the next year the Government plans to In markets near such growing areas as 
spend its last $500,000,000 on imports that will have greatest long-range benefit. this, rice has been selling at a tenth of 
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plans succeed. Wages and salaries too 
have been fixed at January levels. Fi- 
nancial houses no longer can buy and 
sell commodities. Thus capital is to be 
channeled into productive enterprise. 
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"—Guillumette 
the price charged in Shanghai. If trans- 
port can be built up and_ speculative 
manipulation held down, such wide and 
artificial irregularities in price may be 
ironed out, local scarcities reduced. 
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—Pix 
CURRENCY CONTROL is designed to end the wild bouncing of the Chinese 
dollar, which fell to 19,400 to $1 shortly before the new controls went into 
effect. Money changers’ booths on Szechuen Road in Shanghai, where this picture 
was taken, now are deserted. Only the Central Bank of China now can change 
external currencies, and Chinese must report holdings of assets abroad. 
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—Ewing Galloway 
INCREASED EXPORTS can be obtained only when internal commerce flows 
more freely. Estimates that 1946 exports totaled less than one fourth the value 
of imports emphasize the urgency of such increase. This wool is normally one 
of China’s major items of export. But a great portion of the territory where 
wool, cotton and skins are produced now is cut off by Communist forces. 
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FIRST STEPS FORWARD 
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— —Black Star 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE will take over more and 
more of China’s economic activity as the Chinese 
Government disposes of the factories it now runs, coaxes 
private capital away from speculation and into produc- 
tive investment. This cotton factory is a co-operative. 
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—Black Star 
RAILROAD RECONSTRUCTION has led to re- 
opening of 3,000 miles in the last year, but must proceed 
far more rapidly. Car shops such as these utilize 
worn-out rolling stock to provide parts for reassembly 
into serviceable coaches, freight cars and engines. 
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—Ewing Galloway 
PRODUCTION GOALS all for the manufacture 
of 200,000 tons of steel in 1947, as compared to 8,000 
tons made last year. Coal mines will be called on to 
double the 1946 production, the output of cotton yarn 
will be tripled and boatbuilding will be speeded up. 


—Black Star 
SHIPPING increased by 300,000 tons during the 
past year. These primitive craft carry the bulk of China’s 
freight through a network of rivers and canals. If 
China is successful in turning the desperate corner 
she now faces, river traffic will lead the procession. 
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HE ABILITY of one Englishman, who 

usually thrives on bad news and 
tough jobs, is being tested as never be- 
fore. He is Sir Stafford Cripps and with 
him, more than with any other individual, 
rests the responsibility for increasing 
Britain’s exports. It is up to Sir Stafford 
to see that Britain, under a Labor Gov- 
ernment, earns her way out of threatened 
bankruptcy. 

The crippling of industry by fuel and 
power shortages raises new obstacles for 
Sir Stafford and reduces his chances of 
success. In every sense of the phrase, he 
is being put on the spot. It is a spot that 
calls for study of what he is doing, what 
he expects to do, his unusual career and 
his own brand of socialism. 

Nominally, Sir Stafford is President 
of the Board of Trade. Actually, that 
title convevs little of his importance with- 
in the British Cabinet. The illness of 
Herbert Morrison and the poor health of 
Ernest Bevin, who were ranked next to 
Clement R. Attlee, cause Prime Minister 
Attlee to rely heavily on Sir Stafford. 
Upon his stimulation of exports depends 
many of the policies of Hugh Dalton as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, particularly 
the using up of loans from the U.S. and 
Canada. At the moment, Sir Stafford is 
the key figure in the British economy. 
€) Size of the job. The prospect before 
Sir Stafford is this: After a shutdown of 
industry, the first priority is the restora- 
tion of essentials. Meanwhile, the inter- 
nal supply of food and clothing is to be 
maintained. Fuel and power supplies will 
need to be rationed to rebuild stockpiles. 
Rationing may extend throughout 1947. 
At best, the restarting of industry is to 
be uneven, with nonessential producers 
held back. In all of this, the loss in out- 
put will be felt heaviest in exports. 

Such a setback occurs at a time when 
Sir Stafford already has his hands full 
of troubles. His long-range export target 
is 175 per cent. by volume, of 1938 
exports. For 1946, Britain’s exports were 


approximately equal to those of 1938, 


but were tending to level off a great 
distance from the target. Steel output. for 
example, was insufficient to boost further 
the export of autos and simultaneously to 
fill domestic requirements. 

The promotion of exnorts, Sir Stafford 
finds. cannot at any stage be divorced 
from basic problems existing in Britain. 
Lack of man power, low output per worker 
and obsolete equipment are as much a 
handicap to his broad task as they are 
to the specific job of mining more coal. 
@ His unusual career. Perhaps energetic 
persistence is the outstanding character- 


CRIPPS: Britain’s Key Figure 





—International 


IN HIS ELEMENT 
He thrives on bad news, tough jobs 


istic of Sir Stafford. At school, a teacher 
remarked that “his eves are fixed not on 
the prize but beyond it.” There is con- 
siderable of the evangelist about him. He 
speaks well, writes easily. He is tall, thin 
and abstemious, dieting carefully and 
limiting his smoking. At 57, his photo- 
graphs occasionally are confused in 
newspaper libraries with those of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Sir Stafford is the youngest son of 
Lord Parmoor, who was a Socialist in 
his later vears. An aunt was half of the 
scholarly team of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb, whose writings still color political 
opinion in Britain. 

For more than 10 years, he was an 
outstanding lawyer, commanding as large 
fees as anyone in his profession. But he 
gradually gave up his practice to con- 
centrate on being a Labor member of 
Parliament. In 1938, Sir Stafford took the 
position that the democratic nations 
needed a lot of reform and he felt it 
would have to be in the direction charted 
hy Russia. His advocacy of a Ponular 
Front, uniting Socialists and Communists 
against the fascism of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, was a failure. It caused the Labor 
Party to expel him, but it did make him 
the logical British ambassador to Russia 
in the dark davs of 1940. 

In 1942. he traveled to India as the 
spokesman of the British War Cabinet, 
carrving an offer of eventual dominion 
status. Indian leaders rejected that be- 
cause they professed to see hidden 
strings. But he won the confidence of 


many Indians and became an expert on 
India. He advised Mohandas K. Gandhi 
on Gandhi's diet, his critics say, much as 
he found an opportunity in Russia to give 
his own interpretation of Karl Marx to 
Premier Joseph Stalin. 

@ Postwar prominence. Sir Stafford, re- 
stored to membership in the Labor Party, 
got the job of President of the Board of 
Trade because he asked for it after the 
1945 election. It suddenly became a big 
job of expounding official ideas on how 
to make industry better and of using all 
kinds of controls to divert production to 
export markets. 

Winston Churchill attacked Sir Stafford 
as “an advocate of strength through mis- 
ery. The war-weary public felt the pinch 
of being denied consumer goods. The 
80 per cent of industry, which ostensibly 
was to be exempted from public owner- 
ship, found itself increasingly subject to 
the guidance of Sir Stafford. 

An innovation by Sir Stafford is the 
study of particular industries by “work- 
ing parties’ representing labor, manage- 
ment and the consumer. Experience in 
an explosives factory in World War I 
convinced him that employes must share 
with employers in the planning of indus- 
try. That idea is being followed up, too. 
by development councils which the Gov- 
ernment is authorizing to look into the 
methods of production in_ individual 
industries. 

Sir Stafford is an agreeable surprise in 
some respects to private business, and a 
cabled dispatch from E. J. Drechsel, staff 
correspondent of World Report in Lon- 
don, savs that “his sincerity has made a 
deep impression.” Sir Stafford savs pub- 
licly that until workers get more ex- 
perience it would be almost impossible to 
have industry controlled by workers 
even if that were desirable. Under criti- 
cism from his supporters, he reiterates 
that the policy of the Labor Party is not 
syndicalist and that it does not believe 
in workers control just for the sake of 
control and without regard to administra- 
tive capacity. 

Sir Stafford is relentless in his belief 
that an overriding need is for more and 
more production. He is determined, for 
instance, that the trade unions agree to 
work on a two-shift basis in textiles. 

Elsewhere, he has argued with union 
leaders that, for more costs in wages and 
salaries, there must be more production. 
He says in those industries that are being 
nationalized the workers will have to 
double their output for the same wages. 
He turned aside one pleader for more 
immediate benefits for the workers by 
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saying: “That’s precisely the beauty of 
self-rule; its rewards accrue in Heaven.” 
@ Outlook. Sir Stafford is not concerned 
because his insistence on additional pro- 
duction, and the responsibility of workers 


to assure more output, coincides with some 
of the views of orthodox businessmen. He 
sees no inconsistency in his own brand of 
socialism. Principle, he says, always has 
meant more to him than popularity. 


TOKUDA and NOZAKA: Japanese Communists 


ance revolutionary and a patient 
moderate are the two guiding influ- 
ences in Japan’s small but potent Com- 
munist Party. They are Kyuichi Tokuda, 
fiery secretary-general of the party, and 
Sanzo Nozaka, soft-spoken member of the 
all-powerful political bureau, who differ 
in nearly every respect except both are 
passionately devoted to the “cause.” 

Tokuda is the powerhouse and Nozaka 
is the brain of the Communists’ high 
command in Japan. 

The coleaders are opposites in ap- 

pearance, personality and mentality. 
Often they clash on party strategy, but 
usually their differences are resolved 
behind closed doors. 
q] Losses or gains? Whether the Com- 
munist Party of Japan has won or lost 
ground during the last year of Allied 
occupation will be known by the final 
returns of the special election that Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur has 
ordered for late April. The Communists 
now are busy concentrating on labor and 
farm votes and have set a goal of 60 of 
the 466 seats for the next Diet. Other 
Japanese political groups consider this 
an overly ambitious objective since the 
Communists now have only six. 

The Communists new platform em- 
phasizes economic reforms and soft ped- 
als the party’s 1946 mistake of demand- 
ing abolition of the Emperor system. 

@ The major error, which got the party 
off to a bad postwar start, was committed 
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THE VOICE 
Kyuichi Tokuda, Secretary-General 
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by Tokuda upon his release from prison 
Oct. 10, 1945. He was out of touch with 
the realities of the times and promptly 
took up the party’s old battle cry of 
“Down with the Emperor system.” This 
alienated many Japanese leftists who, first 
of all, were loyal subjects of Hirohito. 

Nozaka, who had spent 16 years in 
Russia and Communist China, came home 
in January of 1946. He had kept abreast 
of the political situation in Japan, so im- 
mediately set out to rectify Tokuda’s 
costly tactical blunder. 

Quietly, Nozaka converted Tokuda to 
his view. The Communist trend now is to 
advocate a plebiscite to let the people 
decide whether Hirohito is to be retained. 
@ The powerhouse. Upon graduating 
from law. school, Tokuda was swept up 
by the radical movement that followed 
the Russian Revolution. His dynamic 
leadership and eloquent oratory soon 
made him the outstanding personality of 
the Japanese Communists. 

In 1926 and 1927, Tokuda went to 
Moscow as Japan’s representative at the 
Comintern conventions. In 1928, with 
virtually all other Japanese Communist 
officials, Tokuda was jailed. For the next 
18 years, the Communist chief was behind 
bars. Physical punishment and the reduc- 
tion of his scanty food ration couldn't 
induce Tokuda to renounce the party as 
did many other Japanese Communists. 

When freed by MacArthur, Tokuda 
was still a revolutionary and bore few 
scars, either physical or psychological, 
from his long years of confinement. He 
quickly captured the confidence of a 
large segment of the working class and 
became one of postwar Japan’s most 
popular labor organizers. 

Balding, affable and with a keen sense 
of humor, Tokuda is conspicuous by the 
way he wears his cap baseball catcher- 
fashion, peak to the back. 

At labor rallies, it is not uncommon for 
speakers to be drowned out by the crowd 
chanting: “We want Tokuda.” During 
Japan’s recent threat of a general strike 
of Government employes, Tokuda blocked 


the efforts of moderate labor leaders to- 


call off the strike and forced MacArthur 
to intervene with an antistrike order. _ 
@ The brain. When attending a com- 
mercial school in Kobe, Nozaka first 
became acquainted with the Marxist 
doctrine. For his graduating thesis, he 
wrote a short discourse on socialism and 
was rewarded with a severe scolding. 
Nozaka was studying the labor move- 
ment in England when the Communist 
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THE BRAIN 
Sanzo Nozaka, on the Political Bureau 


Party was formed. He joined immedi- 
ately and soon returned home to help 
organize the Communist Party in Japan. 

The young radical already was well 
acquainted with Japanese jails before 
being dragged from his bed by police at 
midnight and imprisoned in the great 
roundup of Communists on March 15, 
1928. After 18 months in jail, he escaped 
and slipped out of Japan. 

After nine years in Russia, Nozaka 
went to Yenan, headquarters of the Chi- 
nese Communists, to carry out under- 
ground and propaganda work against the 
Japanese militarists. The late Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell was so impressed with 
Nozaka that he recommended the U. S. 
build up a large-scale campaign of psy- 
chological warfare around the Commu- 
nist leader, but the recommendation 
never was carried out. 

When Japan surrendered, Nozaka re- 
turned home and got a hero's welcome 
from more than 100,000 Tokyo workers. 

Nozaka is a quiet little man, dresses 
fastidiously and looks like a professor. 
He has inexhaustible patience, a sparkling 
sense of humor and a bear-trap mind. 

A top-ranking U.S. official, on com- 

ing away from a three-hour conference 
with Nozaka, told Joseph Fromm, Tokyo 
staff correspondent for World Report: 
“There is where the brains of Japan lie. 
If he were not a Communist, he would 
be the next Premier.” 
@ For the future, chances are slight of 
Nozaka or Tokuda achieving real power 
within the Japanese Government. Still 
both of them, through their influence in 
the labor and farm-union movements. 
are powers who must be reckoned with 
in any realistic appraisal of Japan's po- 
litical future. Nozaka and Tokuda repre- 
sent a unique but potentially powerful 
combination in a defeated nation that 
lacks leadership. 
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Life Around the World 


Travel on Pan-American Highway is possible 


south of Mexico City, but it isn’t pleasant 


| MANAGUA (NICARAGUA) 

TS POSSIBLE to drive down the Pan- 

American Highway 2,500 miles into 
Central America—but you probably 
wouldn't want to make the junket. 

From Laredo on the Texas-Mexico bor- 
der to Mexico City, 757 miles away, the 
Pan-American is an excellent paved high- 
way with good service stations, garages 
and hotel accommodations. From Mexico 
City on south, it’s a rough and rugged 
ride for men with pioneer blood and 
strong backs. 

Virgil Keith, a California real estate 
man, and Mrs. Keith have just made the 
drive. From them and from others who 
have driven—or attempted to drive—on 
sections of the Highway, I’ve been able 
to put together a good log of the journey. 
The general consensus is that the road is 
far too tough on man and car now and 
that it probably will be five years before 
it’s possible to drive in any comfort as 
far as Panama. 

From Mexico City south, the Highway 
is from “bad” to “impossible” and there 
are two gaps—150 miles in Southern Mex- 
ico and 100 miles between Costa Rica 
and Panama. The 323-mile stretch from 
Mexico City to Oaxaca isn’t impossible, 
but the road is rough, often barely graded, 
and covered with rocks the size of your 
fist that cut tires to pieces. Garages are 
few and far between and accommoda- 
tions are primitive. 

The Keiths got over that rocky stretch 
by letting a good deal of air out of their 
tires and driving slowly and carefully. 

Many miles of the Highway south of 
Oaxaca are just a trail, From San Cristo- 
bal Las Casas to Tapachula near the 
Guatemala border, 150 miles of the High- 
way are under construction through some 
of the most mountainous country in the 
Western Hemisphere. The only way to 
get through is to bump along over the 
railway ties of the Pan-American Rail- 
road. Only jeeps have made it that way 
to date, and the Keiths shipped their car 
on the railroad around that gap. 

From there on to Managua, the going 
is pretty good, with 196 miles of paved 
road through El Salvador. In the rainy 
season, some stretches of road in Northern 
Nicaragua are impassable, During the dry 
season, it is possible to drive on to San 
José, Costa Rica, and to within 90 miles 


of the Panama border. But there the High- 
way definitely stops. 

Work is going on on the two gaps in 
the Highway, but it is estimated it will 
be at least two years before they are pass- 
able, and five years to make the entire 
Mexico City-Panama City section reason- 
ably comfortable for driving. 

Just in case any adventurous souls 
want to try it anyway, here’s a picture of 
the situation from the best sources avail- 
able down here: 

Laredo-Mexico City, 757 miles: Very 
good. Paved all the way. Service sta- 
tion, garage and hotel accommodations: 
Very good. 

Mexico City-Oaxaca, 323 miles: Some 
270 miles are paved, though narrow and 
bumpy; 30 miles of dirt road, with rocks; 
23 miles of all-rock road. Service station, 
garage and hotel accommodations: Not 
too good. Well to carry extra gas and oil 
—and sleeping bags, just in case. Hotels 
primitive. 

Oaxaca to San Cristobal Las Casas, 396 
miles: Some 73 miles are paved; 105 
miles are trail or less, remainder dirt. 
supposedly all-weather road, with lots of 
rocks. Many streams and rivers without 
bridges, but fordable during dry season. 
Service station, garage and hotel accom- 
modations: Scarce and primitive. 

San Cristobal to Tapachula, 218 miles: 
Some 150 miles under construction—and 
impassable except over railroad tracks. 
Remainder dirt and rocks. Service sta- 
tion, garage and hotel accommodations: 
Practically nonexistent, although in Comi- 
tan there is a colonial-style hotel with 





famous food at 7 pesos, or $1.50 in U. S. 
currency, a day for room and board. 

Tapachula to Suchiate on Guatemala 
border: 11 miles, paved. Facilities good. 

Guatemala to El Salvador (via Quezal- 
tenango and Guatemala City), 300 miles: 
Dirt road, supposedly all-weather. Dusty 
to the point of suffocation during. dry 
weather. All but impassable in wet 
weather. Service stations, garage and 
hotel accommodations: Good to excel- 
lent. 

El Salvador to Honduras border (via 
San Salvador, San Miguel and La Union), 
196 miles: Mostly paved. Service stations, 
garage and hotel accommodations: Good 
to excellent. 

Honduras to Nicaragua border (via 
Jicaro Galan and San Marcos), 91 miles: 
Dirt road, supposedly all-weather, with 
eight miles of really rugged trail. Facili- 
ties: Primitive. 

Nicaragua to Costa Rica (via Mana- 
gua), 239 miles: About 100 miles paved 
Rest dirt, some of it dry-weather. Fa- 
cilities: Scarce to fair, (excellent in Mana- 
gua and vicinity ). 

Costa Rica to Panama (via San Ramon, 
San José and Cartago), 371 miles: 61] 
miles paved (in San Ramon, San José 
and Cartago area) 220 miles dirt, and 90 
miles to Costa Rica-Panama border prac- 
tically impassable except on foot. Facili- 
ties: Scarce to fair—but excellent in San 
Ramon-San José-Cartago area. 

Panama (Costa Rica-Panama border) 
to Panama City (via Volcano, David and 
Santiago), 377 miles: 162 miles paved 
(Santiago to Panama City); 187 miles 
dirt, euphemistically called all-weather, 
and 28 miles (south of Costa Rica-Pan- 
ama border) impassable (under construc- 
tion). 

From the above, it can be seen that 
anybody traveling the Pan-American 
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ON MICROFILM 


For the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to keep a permanent record of the 
information in these weekly issues, each 
volume of World Report will be micro- 
filmed and prints furnished at cost. 


Volume I will be ready shortly—cover- 
ing the issues from May 23, 1946 to De- 
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Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
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Highway south of Mexico City is doing so 
more as a stunt than for pleasure. The 
Highway between Mexico City and Pan- 
ama City (with possible exception of the 
stretch in El Salvador) is no fun for com- 
fort-loving tourists, in spite of some of the 
most majestic scenery in the world. 

What has been built of the Highway 
between the U. S. and the Canal Zone has 
already cost the U.S. more than $100,- 
000,000. The U.S. has been backing the 
project since 1929. Another $5,000,000 
was appropriated early in 1946 to con- 
tinue work on the San Cristébal-Tapa- 
chula and Costa Rica-Panama gaps. 

It is estimated at least another $25,- 
000,000 and two to five more years will 
be required to finish the job. And it is 
obvious that, if the job is to get done, the 





U.S. will have to furnish most of the 
money, and maybe do most of the work. 

Once the road to Panama is finished, 
efforts will be concentrated on the second 
phase—the linking up of the Highway to 
Buenos Aires. This second phase is ex- 
pected to rival the first in cost and diffi- 
culty. There is no estimate of when it will 
be completed—how Icag it will be before 
the dream of a continuous highway from 
the United States to Argentina is realized. 

Meanwhile, an increasing number of 
North Americans are seeing Mexico from 
new angles and—with freewheeling dol- 
lars—are assisting the Mexicans in build- 
ing up their national economy. They are 
the trail blazers for the many thousands 
of motorists who will roll south in years 
to come. M. H. 


Chinese Communists’ brightly tinted notes 


circulate beyond Yenan only as souvenirs 


YENAN 
HE CHINESE COMMUNIST hinterland 
Tis so far off the beaten track and has 
such limited contact with the rest of the 
world that very few people—aside from 
the “Celestial Reds” themselves—have 
ever seen or handled currency of this 
region. 

Samples—printed in light purple, blue, 
green and salmon—advertise the Chinese 
Communists bank, Government build- 
ings and the sheep that provide much of 
the hinterland’s wealth. 

Depending on where you are and 
your political views, these notes are: (1) 
the legitimate currency of the “border 
region’ around Yenan, the Chinese Com- 
munists stronghold, or (2) “bandit 
money in the eyes of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government and the Kuo- 
mintang, the anti-Communist party that 
dominates the Government. 

In view of the unstable market condi- 
tions in China and the fan- 
tastic fluctuations of paper 
money, it is very difficult 
to give the accurate ex- 
change value of these notes. 
Theoretically, 10 “border 
region’ dollars of the issues 
used in all transactions are 
supposed to equal $1 in 
Chinese National currency. 
When it is recalled that 
black market quotations in 
National currency have 
bounced as high as 19,000 
for one U.S. dollar, you 
get an idea of the prob- 
lem. 

[Chinese currency, 
which has been officially 
quoted at 3,350 dollars for 
one American dollar, was 
established at the rate of 





12,000 to one by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s sweeping orders affecting in- 
flation control. On that basis, one U. S. 
dollar would be worth 120,000 of these 
“border region” dollars. ] 

This paper money (there are no coins 
in Communist areas) is backed by a 
modest amount of gold and silver, but 
mostly by “the goods and commodities 
of the ‘border region’.” A modified barter 
arrangement is part of the Communists’ 
present-day economic system. Under a 
program of providing the necessities of 
life for all people, most wages are paid in 
food, clothing, shelter and “kind.” As an 
incentive measure, extra cash is given 
for outstanding production in Commu- 
nist-run factories devoted to cotton spin- 
ning, leather, matches, soap, paper and 
agricultural implements. But a bonus 
can be spent only in Red China. The 
wages paid for such productive work 
are set according to the current price of 
millet. There is no infla- 
tion in the “border region.” 

The National Govern- 
ment labels these bank 
notes illegal, and they are 
banned from areas gov- 
ered by Nanking. The 
Communists insist their 
currency was necessitated 
by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s refusal to pay 
Communist troops in the 
war against Japan and the 
economic blockade contin- 
uing along the “border 
region.” 

Anyway, these Commu- 
nist notes seem to serve 
their purpose here, and 
probably won't circulate 
any place else except as 
souvenirs. F. R. JR. 
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Britain eagerly awaits spring thaws with this lesson firmly in mind: 

Weather cannot be counted out in economic planning; must be a factor in the 
future industrial charts of the Labor Government. 

severe winter has taught the British a lesson; has set back the Govern- 
ment's whole program; probably means a complete recasting. Because the winter 
was worse than planners expected, the export goal is more distant now than it 
was two or three months ago. 

Approach of spring is certain to be welcomed, even though it brings a new 
set of troubles, with fogs to hamper industry and floods to slow transport. 

Industrial resurgence as winter wanes will provide a new start toward goals. 

spring planning already is under way to make up a part of winter's losses. 

Coal consumption, vital to Britain, is to be held down to 580,000 tons 
weekly instead of the 703,000 used before the crisis. 

Electricity consumption restrictions are relaxing but will be kept under 
potential control to avoid another coal crisis. Nonessential consumers will be 
the last to get all the electricity they want; export producers come first. 

The lesson taught by the weather is that planning must allow for the worst, 
not count on the best. As a result of this winter, Britain's recovery will be 
Slower than the Government expected; domestic austerity is to last longer; food 
rationing must be prolonged. Britain must use the coming warm weather to the 
utmost to step up production and build up stockpiles against another winter. 























A new U.S. loan could be sought by Britain this year or next year..... 

Amended schedule of withdrawals under the $3,750,000,000 credit granted 
last summer anticipates that the loan will be used up by end of September 1948. 

Faster spending of dollars is attributed both to the fuel crisis and to in- 
crease of prices in the U.S. since the first credit was negotiated. 
U.S. films and tobacco are likely to be imported into Britain in smaller 
quantities, even if another loan is arranged; films would be hit before tobacco. 
An alternative for Britain would be to go to the International Bank for 
aid. That would cut into financial help now expected by other countries. 
| The world, thus, is not immune to the critical condition of Britain's fi- 
nances. How the U.S. might react to a second loan request is a concern of U.S. 
Government officials as well as of the British Cabinet. 

An added burden for Britain is the inability to get going on the settlement 
of sterling balances accumulated by India during the war. 
U.S. wants this debt removed, views it as a barrier to world trade. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY-= (Continued) 


India wants a settlement that will give Indians 100 cents on the dollar. 

Britain wants the $5,000,000,000 debt scaled down; argues that much of it 
results from expenditures to defend India; actually should be charged off to war. 

Lack of a settlement now adds one more complication to Britain's already 
complex situation in her Empire. Breakdown of preliminary negotiations means 
that Britain is delayed in her effort to settle sterling balances, pledged under 
the first loan from the U.S. You get the story of the newest political develop- 
ments between Britain and India on page 9. 











France and Belgium are trying to solve some of their problems by issuing 
decrees intended to force a reduction in prices. 

France is ordering a second cut of 5 per cent in many retail items. 

Belgium made a 10 per cent cut in one directive aimed at keeping wages down. 

Labor in both countries is restless and complaining of the difficulties of 
earning a living in postwar Europe; workers are promised more price reductions. 











China's money troubles are not temporary; are not to be solved easily. 

Little improvement can be expected from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's 
latest attempts at reform, which include economic as well as political action. 

Inflation has become almost a commonplace in Shanghai. 

Black markets are common, accepted as a necessary adjunct to living beyond 
a hand-to-mouth existence. Attitude is shown in the suggestion that UNRRA 
goods be sold on the Chinese black market to aid Government finances. 

The Generalissimo now has created a vicious circle that hs appears reluc- 
tant to break. On the rim of the circle are these factors: 

The Government party is stalling on real reform, can't enforce orders. 

The Kuomintang insists that financial aid from the outside--especially the 
U.S.--is the first requisite to progress in China. 

The Communist Party demands reforms first, as a preliminary to peace. 

Independents want an end to the waste resulting from civil war. 

U.S. attitude now is more firm than it has been for years. Chiang knows 
that Secretary of State Marshall'‘has studied the problem on the ground. U.S. 
means business; is likely to withhold dollars; will let the Generalissimo 
struggle on his own unless order is restored in China. 





























World problem of money rates comes into sharp focus, too, as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund prepares to function under its Bretton Woods Charter. 

Buying and selling money to stabilize exchange quotations is the job of the 
Fund. But the very existence of a $7,500,000,000 pool of currencies may do much 
to cut down the calls to be made upon the Fund by its members. 

Hard-pressed nations probably will find it necessary to go to the Fund for 
help nevertheless. China, France and others could use monetary aid. 

The Fund faces heavy going at the outset if it is to try injecting realism 
into the monetary chaos that is a legacy of war and depression. Fund directors are 
concerned most over the welfare of their own countries; they may find it diffi- 
cult to bargain on an international basis without national bias. 

In spite of its Slower start, the Fund now has caught up with its companion 
organization, the International -Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Both institutions are to make themselves felt in world finance. Bankers and 
governments are watching to gauge the extent of their success. 























BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC BUDGET 


Official summary of nation’s position for 1947 


(Official summary of the British White Paper, “Eco- 
nomic Survey for 1947,” presented in the House of Com- 
mons Feb. 21, 1947.) 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


1. The object of economic planning is to use the national 
resources in the best interests of the nation as a whole. There 
is an essential difference between totalitarian and democratic 
planning. In normal times, the people of a democratic country 
will not give up their freedom of choice to their government. 
A democratic government must therefore conduct its economic 
planning in a manner which preserves the maximum possible 
freedom of choice to the individual citizen. 

2. The British Government is seeking to develop a system 
of economic planning, of which the following are the chief 
elements:— 

(1) An organization with enough knowledge and reliable 
information to assess national resources and to formulate 
national needs. 

(II) A set of economic “budgets” which relate these needs 
to our resources, and which enable the Government to 
say what is the best use for the resources in the national 
interest. 

(111) A number of methods, the combined effect of which 
will enable the Government to influence the use of resources 
in the desired direction, without interfering with democratic 
freedoms. 

3. These economic “budgets” are entirely different in 
character from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s yearly 
Budget. They deal with man-years of work and quantities 
of goods. 


II. REVIEW OF PERIOD JULY 1945— 
DECEMBER 1946 


4. On a broad view of the last 18 months, the result has 
been that:— 

(1) The detense sector (armed forces and munitions) has 
been cut to less than one quarter of its size at the end of 
the war. 

(If) Exports have expanded to nearly 110-115 per cent 
of 1938 volume, an amount still insufficient to pay for imports 
at 70-75 per cent of 1938 volume. 

(111) A normal prewar years work of industrial equip- 
ment and maintenance has been done in 1946. 

(IV) Homes have been provided, by new building and 
repair, for nearly 300,000 families, and the way has been 
cleared for as fast an expansion in house building as the 
material supplies will permit. 

(V) There has been little change on balance in food con- 
sumption but a considerable expansion in supplies of manu- 
factured goods to the home civilian market, to levels ranging 
from two thirds to over 100 per cent of prewar. 

5. At the time of the loan negotiations in Washington, 
it was estimated that our adverse balance in 1946 would 
be about 750,000,000 pounds. The export drive developed 
faster than had been expected when these estimates were 
made, and imports fell below earlier expectations, so the 
deficit for 1946 is now estimated at around 450,000,000 
pounds. The following very provisional figures illustrate 
the position:— 





1938 1946 
(Millions of pounds) 
PAYMENTS 
4 «  _. 2 f J.) 5 ER 826 1,100 
Net overseas Government expenditure 13 300 
839 1,400 
RECEIPTS 
From exports and re-exports (F.O.B.) = 53: 900 
From interest, profits and dividends* 175 60 
From other sources (net).........:ccccscseeees 61 —10 
769 950 
SUPE? teerichinineiienneinnadiniitemitivinusicniemniiitg 70 450 


(*Excluding oil, shipping, insurance.) 


6. This deficit of 450,000,000 pounds in 1946 has been 
covered mainly by drawings of $600,000,000 (150,000,000 
pounds) on the United States and of $540,000,000 (130,- 
000,000 pounds) on the Canadian credits. 

7. Our balance of payments in 1946 has been more favor- 
able than expected. But this is largely because we have been 
unable to obtain all the food and raw materials that we need. 
Moreover, during 1946 as a whole, the rate of expansion of 
our exports has been no more than enough to balance the 
rate of expansion of our imports. At the end of 1946, exports 
were running at 110-115 per cent of prewar volume; but 
these exports, together with our invisible exports, were not 
enough to pay for imports even at 70-75 per cent of 1938 
volume. 


Ill. THE SITUATION IN 1947 


8. The central fact of 1947 is that we have not enough 
resources to do all that we want to do. We have barely enough 
to do all that we must do. The Government has examined 
the national needs for 1947, and has decided that first impor- 
tance must be attached to payments for imports and to the 
equipment of basic industries and services. 

e 


Imports and Exports 


9. Imports and exports must take first priority, now and 
for some years to come. We need more imports in 1947. In 
the last year we have been getting 70 per cent of the 1938 
quantities, and have had to draw on stocks. The 1947 import 
program provides an expansion to 80-85 per cent of 1938 
volume as follows: 


(Millions of pounds) 


(F. O. B.) 

Food and supplies for agriculture................ 725 
Raw materials and supplies for industry.... 525 
Machinery and equipment (including ships ) 60 
Petroleum Products .......cccccccccccccecessscsceeceecees 35 
ED siaciciaalacidcesniniinninitnibaniinciaiinatienadin 50 
I I ya daicsisteetisdivekmaninisiiineiaie 35 

ae iAiie<heckhbiduntiinedibiadseciibiinaetn 1,450* 


(*Estimated film remittances of 18,000,000 pounds in 
1947 are debited against net invisible income. ) 
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10. There are other claims upon our foreign exchange 
resources. The expenditure abroad of the armed forces; 
our share of the cost of Germany; expenditure on relief; 
advances for rehabilitation; grants for colonial development 
and welfare—all these, like imports, must be paid for by 
exports. 

11. We expect to have to find in all some 1,625,000,000 
pounds of foreign exchange in 1947—1,450,000,000 for im- 
ports and 175,000,000 for net overseas Government expendi- 
ture. This must be covered by our exports and re-exports, bv 
our invisible income, or by borrowing from abroad. For reasons 
explained below, the Government considers that it would be 
unsafe to plan in 1947 to borrow more than 350,000,000 
pounds net. Our net invisible income may yield 75,000,000. 
This leaves 1,200,000,000 to be provided by receipts from 
exports and re-exports. 

12. Our exports and re-exports in the latter part of 1946 
were running at a rate of about 1,100,000,000 pounds a 
year. We cannot now expect an expansion in the first half of 
1947. This is all the more reason why a strong effort must 
be made to recapture the lost ground and to bring about a 
substantial recovery in the second half of 1947. Otherwise we 
shall be faced with the inescapable alternatives of cutting 
down our essential imports or drawing dangerously fast 
upon the United States and Canadian credits. We must 
enter 1948 with a much narrower gap between our im- 
ports and our exports than there will be in the year 1947 
as a whole. The Government has, therefore, set an export 
target of 140 per cent of the 1938 volume to be reached 
by the end of 1947 as against the end-1946 level of 110- 
115 per cent of 1938. It will be extremely difficult to 
achieve this target. This year, we cannot export coal. The 
volume of exports of manufactured goods must therefore 
rise to about 165 per cent of the 1938 level. Our exports 
of steel and cotton textiles will not expand further this year. 
Special reliance must therefore be placed upon a further 
substantial growth of engineering, vehicle, chemical and 
miscellaneous exports. 


The Dollar Problem 


13. This lay-out of imports and exports ends with a pro- 
spective deficit of 350,000,000 pounds to be met by borrowing 
from abroad. This is itself considerable alongside the 955,000,- 
000 remaining of the United States and Canadian credits at 
the beginning of the year. But the drain upon these credits 
in 1947 threatens to be much larger than this. After the 
middle of this year our convertibility obligations under the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement may result in some loss 
of dollars. e 

14. Moreover, our dollar position is much more difficult 
than would appear from our total balance of payments. We 
are now drawing some 42 per cent of our imports from the 
Western Hemisphere, which is now the main source of the 
food and raw materials that we must have. But we are selling 
there only 14 per cent of our exports. We are thus running 
large deficits with these countries. These must be settled in 
dollars or their equivalent. To much of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, on the other hand, we tend to sell more than we buy. 
But many of the Eastern Hemisphere countries have no gold 
or dollars or essential goods with which to pay. We, there- 
fore, shall not be able to use our surpluses with Eastern 
Hemisphere countries against our deficits with Western 
Hemisphere countries. To the extent that this occurs, the 
drain on our dollars will exceed the total deficit of 350,000,000 
pounds. 

15. This dollar problem within our total balance of 
payments can be solved only by the economic recovery 
of Europe and the Far East and the establishment of 
equilibrium in all the major trading countries’ balances of 
pavments. The United States and Canadian credits must 
last us not only until we have ourselves established a stable 
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balance of payments and are exporting as much as we 
import; they must last until this special dollar problem is 
also solved. 


Basic Industries and Services 


16. The second main national need is to restore the full 
efficiency and productive power of our basic industries and 
Services. 

17. The present crisis underlines the basic importance of 
COAL, and of power derived from coal. We cannot afford to 
set a lower production target for 1947 than 200,000,000 tons 
of coal, deep-mined and opencast. It will be a hard target 
for the miners to reach, but it will meet only our minimum 
requirements. 

18. The immediate POWER crisis of course results from 
lack of coal. But even when there is enough coal to run the 
power stations to full capacity, there will still be an elec- 
tricity shortage. In 1938, electricity production by author- 
ized undertakings was at its prewar peak of 24,000,000,000 
units; in 1946, it was 41,000,000,000 units. In January, 
it was running 15 per cent above last year. In spite of a 
substantial program for the production of generating plant, 
which will provide 800,000 kilowatts of power in 1947 and 
2,600,000 kilowatts by the end of 1949, the position is 
likely to get worse in the next two years. There will be 
some relief in Scotland in 1949 from the hydroelectric 
development in the North of Scotland. But in the country 
as a whole, in the winter of 1947-48, the deficit is likely 
to rise to 1,600,000 kilowatts; in the following winter, to 
1,700,000 kilowatts. Drastic steps will be taken to keep 
down the domestic load. 

19. The STEEL shortage results from lack of imports and 
from lack of coal to maintain maximum production of steel. In 
1946, steel output was nearly 12,750,000 ingot tons, compared 
with the prewar peak of 13,000,000 tons. In 1947, there is 
capacity for a considerable increase, but the coal shortage 
is cutting down production. It is hoped, however, that output 
for the year will not be far below the 1946 level. Consumption 
before the war never exceeded 8,500,000 tons of finished steel. 
In 1946, it was 8,100,000 tons, but rose to an annual 
rate of 9,200,000 tons in the fourth quarter. The amount 
available in 1947 as a whole should be appreciably above that 
of 1946. 

20. The RAILWAYS also have a large backlog of re- 
equipment and maintenance work to be done. In the summer 
before the outbreak of war, the railways carried 326,000,000 
ton-miles of traffic a week. During the war, the average was 
nearly 450,000,000 ton-miles a week. The load is still running 
at over 400,000,000 ton-miles a week. 

21. The restoration of our SHIPPING is another major 
task. The merchant fleet in British ownership is 13,900,- 
000 gross tons, compared with 17,400,000 gross tons at 
the beginning of the war. The shipbuilding industry is 
of just the same importance as an earner of foreign ex- 
change as an industry producing entirely for export. Last 
year, it produced nearly 1,000,000 gross tons of ships— 
about the same as in 1938. The target for 1947, achievement 
of which depends upon increased output per man-year and 
upon adequate supplies of materials, fittings and other com- 
ponents, is 1,250,000 gross tons, with a large repair program 
in addition. 

22. The net output at constant prices of British AGRICUL- 
TURE increased by about 35 per cent during the war. The 
calorific value increased by about 70 per cent. Intensive 
mechanization made British agriculture among the most highlv 
mechanized in the world, with 190,000 tractors compared with 
the prewar 60,000; output per man-year rose by 10-15 per 
cent. The Government's policy, both to save foreign exchange 
and for good farming, is to switch our production, as rapidly 
as the cereals position permits, from the production of 
crops for direct human consumption to the production of 


livestock and livestock products, especially pigs and poultry. 
The import of 1,000 pounds worth of feeding stuffs will 
save nearly 2,000 pounds worth of imports of livestock 
products. 

23. The BUILDING labor force has expanded nearly 
to the prewar level, but output per man-year is far be- 
low prewar. Raw materials are a serious limitation upon 
production—first, timber; second, structural steel; third, clay 
products. 


Summary Plan for 1947 


24. Having examined our economy as a whole, the Govern- 
ment has sought to frame a balanced series of objectives for 
1947. They are:— 

(1) Detense. A reduction in the armed forces from the De- 
cember 1946 level of 1,427,000 to 1,087,000 by the end of 
March 1948 and a fall in the number of workers needed for 
supplying them. 

(II) Payment for imports. Exports must be raised to 140 
per cent of 1938 volume by the end of 1947. 


(III) Capital equipment and maintenance. The hous- 
ing program is 240,000 new permanent houses and 69,000 
temporary houses in 1947. The amount of capital equip- 
ment and maintenance work (other than work on houses) 
to exceed that of a normal prewar year by at least 15 per 
cent. 

(IV) Consumption. Food supplies will not increase much 
in 1947 because of world shortages. The shortage of the most 
important manufactured consumer goods such as clothing 
and household textiles, pottery, and furniture will necessarily 
continue. A steady effort must be made to increase supplies 
but the progress will inevitably be patchy, depending mainly 
upon the extent of the fuel and labor shortages in the various 
industries. 


(V) Public service. Programs for education, public health 
and national insurance to go forward, and a proper degree 
of efficiency of the public services to be maintained, with 
special attention to economy in man power. 

25. The achievement of all of these obiectives depends 
upon the basic industries and services, and in particular 
coal, power, steel and transport. Failure in any of these— 
and particularly failure to produce 200,000,000 tons of 
coal in 1947—will set back the entire productive effort. 
Indeed, the possibility of securing those objectives de- 
pends upon the effort of the miners. They are difficult 
objectives. 

26. At the present output per man-year, we shall require 
a larger labor force than the prospective labor force of 
18,300,000 men and women unless special measures are 
taken to increase it. Moreover, the present distribution 
of the labor force, by industries and by places, is not sat- 
isfactory; a wide range of industries are undermanned, while 
others are getting too much man power in relation to the 
raw materials available. 

27. The Government therefore appeals to women who are 
in the position to do so and to others about to retire from 
industry to contribute to the national task by staying on at 
their work. 

28. Foreign labor can make a useful contribution to our 
needs. The Poles who are here or who are coming here and 
who are unwilling to return to their own country, and dis- 
placed persons from the Continent are the only substantial 
additional source of man power open to us—especially for 
the undermanned industries. 

99. The Government is planning on the basis of at least 
an additional 100,000 workers from all these sources by the 
end of 1947, giving a prospective total civil employment of 
18,400,000. 

30. The approximate distribution which is needed to carry 
out the objective is: 


(Thousands) 
Dec. 1946 Dec. 1947 











Coal industry .... 730 77 
ee COE sedeetittcterctnaennttinebinie a 275 
ID i cciscitinianscictiniithienipimnciainginnitinsicnnin 1,373 1,370 
Agriculture and fishing ...................++. 1,081 1,120 
Building and civil engineering .......... 1,250 1,300 
Building materials and equipment .... 628 650 
Metals and engineering ...................0 2,811 2.840 
Textiles and clothing .................::::e0008 1,405 1,475 
Other manufactures ...............ecccececeeees 2.186 2,225 
Distribution and consumers services 4,270 4.325 
ED inacrmstscieinittinmenaivinen 2,130 2.050 
Total civil employment .............. 18,122 18,400 


31. The size and the distribution of the labor force are 
important, but what ultimately counts is the output which 
the nation produces. In the longer view, increased output 
per man-year is the only way to expand production and the 
standard of living. Our record of industrial peace since the 
end of the war is one of which we can be proud. But more 
is called for than the absence of industrial unrest. It is 
necessary to build up the factories into productive units of 
the highest efficiency. With this direct object, the Government 
has allocated large resources to industrial equipment and 
maintenance work in 1947 and is ready to make foreign 
exchange available for imports of machinery which ‘increase 
efficiency. The Government also attaches great importance 
to the introduction of systems of payment and other arrange- 
ments which provide the maximum incentive to increase 
output. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


32. The Government has set out its conclusions on the 
economic state of the nation and has fixed targets and objec- 
tives for 1947. The central problem is coal and power and 
upon this everything else depends. The second problem is to 
expand the nation’s labor force to increase its output per man- 
vear and above all to get men and women where they are 
needed most. These are the essentials for increased national 
production. Next is the problem of payment for our imports 
and the necessary condition here is a steady recovery of our 
exports towards the target level of 140 per cent of 1938 
volume, which must be reached by the end of the year. Unless 
we concentrate on these really important things we may never 
restore the foundations of our national life. 

33. The tasks are, however, for the nation as a whole, and 
only the combined efforts of everyone can carry them through. 
The Government therefore invites the attention of industry 
and the public to its plans; it intends to arrange discussion 
with both sides of each industry of the problems which arise 
from them; it will welcome constructive criticism, and it is 
ready to modify its plan if a case for doing so is made out. 

34. These plans call for a great constructive effort by all 
the British people. This is a critical moment in our affairs. 
There is now no place for industrial arrangements which 
restrict production, prices or employment. Such regulations 
and traditions grew up as means of protecting those engaged 
in industry from the effects of a shortage of work and of 
empty order books. But now there is no such shortage, nor 
need there ever be under a policy of full employment. There 
is more than enough work for industry to do. Against this 
background there is no justification for action by either side 
of industry which limits production. On the other hand if the 
entire strength of industry—mining, manufacture, building, 
agriculture and services—is wholeheartedly exerted for the 
attainment of the objectives set out, the Government is con- 
fident that our present difficulties will be overcome and that 
we shall succeed in carrying out the great tasks before us. 
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Chiang’s Advisers Split 
Over Economic Policy 


The U. S. will insist on a re-examina- 
tion of the border between Germany 
and Poland as a necessary preliminary 
to a German peace treaty. The view 
of some experts is that part of the ter- 
ritory now in Poland's possession must 
be restored to Germany. The alterna- 
tive, they feel, is to allow German in- 
dustry to rebuild to the point where it 
will become a major factor in interna- 
tional trade, eventually able to com- 
pete with U.S. and British products 
for world markets. 


oo 90 


Illness may keep Herbert Morrison, 
Britain’s Deputy Prime Minister, away 
from his London headquarters much 
longer than was first indicated. It is 
possible now that the No. 2 executive 
in the Labor Cabinet may take a sea 
voyage of a month or so to rest and re- 
gain his health. In his absence, the bur- 
den of British planning is being shifted 
more and more to Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Board of Trade experts. 


o °o °O 


A split among Chiang Kai-shek’s 
top advisers is complicating the pres- 
ent situation of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in China. Chen Li-fu, long 
a leader of the right wing, is secretly 
opposing T. V. Soong’s domination of 
economic matters. Chen is insisting 
that more attention be paid to agri- 
culture and industry, which employ 80 
per cent of China’s population, and 
less emphasis placed on taking care of 
the interests of Shanghai's bankers. 


o 0 °O 


A number of Latin-American am- 
bassadors in Washington, disturbed at 
what they consider attempts by the 
U.S. to dominate the Pan American 
Union, are insisting that the monthly 
meetings of the Union’s Governing 
Board be opened to the public. The 
question is to come up for a vote at the 
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Tractor Shipments Get 
Top Priority in Russia 


next meeting of the Board on March 5. 
Although the U.S. member, Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden, is 
opposing the motion, chances are 
strong that it will be approved. 


o 0 Oo 


The U.S. is putting pressure on 
both Britain and France to take more 
displaced persons out of Germany and 
Austria as a means of relieving do- 
mestic man-power shortages. In addi- 
tion, a new repatriation campaign can 
be expected in the spring to try to in- 
duce war refugees in Germany to go 
back to their homelands in other parts 
of Europe. No immediate action is in 
prospect by Washington, however, to 
change the immigration quotas and 
allow more outsiders to enter the U. S. 


o 0 90 


Argentina quietly is making plans to 
develop a big military, naval and air 
base at Tierra del Fuego, near the 
southern tip of South America. Other 
bases may be built at points dominat- 
ing the Atlantic entrance to the Straits 
of Magellan. These military installa- 
tions, when they become public, will 
be explained as essentials to the 
Hemisphere defense plans to which 
President Juan D. Peron has pledged 
the support of Argentina. 


o °o 90 


Evidence of the seriousness of Rus- 
sia's crop situation is found in new 
train schedules inside the Soviet. 
Trains carrying tractors and agricul- 
tural equipment have been given a top 
priority to speed such equipment to 
the collective farms in time for the 
current planting season. So urgent is 
the shipment of farm machinery that 
railroad men who established reputa- 








Enemy Trading Act 
To Be Modified by U.S. 


tions for fast handling of wartime 
freight to the front have been put in 
charge of farm-implement trains. 


o 0 Oo 


The French port of Dunkerque is 
expected to be reopened to shipping 
traffic by the end of this year, but its 
business prospects are not too good. 
Most of the timber, cotton, wool and 
coal that passed through the port be- 
fore it was smashed in the war now 
goes through Antwerp, and forward- 
ing agents will be reluctant to switch 
back to the French port. 


o 9° °O 


The Trading With The Enemy Act 
will be modified soon by U. S. officials. 
The action will be taken as a step 
toward speeding up the revival of freer 
trade with both Germany and Japan. 


o co Oo 


It is becoming doubtful if the Rus- 
sian-Iranian oil agreement, negotiated 
almost a year ago, ever will be put 
into effect by Iran’s Government. The 
agreement, giving Russia access to oil 
deposits in Northern Iran, has yet to 
be ratified by the Iranian Parliament. 
One reason for the likely collapse of 
the agreement is the fact that the Iran 
Government's easy victory over a pro- 
Soviet regime in North Iran has given 
the present Cabinet more confidence 
in its ability to resist the Russians. 


o 0 90 


Yugoslav agriculture, the country’s 
main industry, still is operating far be- 
low prewar normal. despite claims of 
speedy recovery. During the 1946-47 
crop year. Yugoslav sugar output is 
estimated at no more than 40,000 tons, 
which compares with an average crop 
of 104,000 tons before the war. Even 
at the prewar rate, sugar consumption 
per person was only a fraction of the 
standard in Western Europe. 
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THE WORLD RACE IS ON 





The race for world trade has started. 


Rival ideologies—with their impact on trade—are clashing head on 
in every part of the world map. 


Thinking people in this country know today that whatever takes place 


in either hemisphere has a direct pocketbook impact on every busi- 
ness in the U.S. 


In World Report business men get the full story—what is happen- 


ing; why it happened; what is likely to happen 





. that is why 


WORLD REPORT in an incredibly short time has a net paid cir- 


culation ’way in excess of its guarantee of 100,000. 


A substantial number of advertisers already are putting 
their important messages in World Report. They realize 
that through this medium they are reaching a rich 
market—a market not covered by any other publication 


—a market that is unique. 





WORLD REPORT 


The only magazine of its kind—reporting, interpreting 
and forecasting the news of international affairs 


WORLD BUSINESS MEANS MORE BUSINESS 
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Warm Welcome 


Make your Hot Toddies with Three Feathers 
and watch guests flock to your door! Everybody has 
a warm welcome for this smoother, lighter, 
richer whiskey... the finest-tasting Three Feathers in 64 years. 


“Good things come in threes”’...Call for 


THREE FEATHERS mec 
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First Among Fine Whiskies <3 EN it rein 
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Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York 





